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ABSTBACT 

This was the first in a series of four reports from 
the 1975 Every Student Survey. The Survey described tjlie demographic^ 
social, and academic characteristics of the 100,000 elementary and 
secondary students in the Toronto school system. This report 
indicated, through a series of cross^tabulations, how students of 
different language and socio-economic backgrounds and from different 
countries vere distributed across the six areas of the system. Cross 
tabulations were also presented to show the relationsjiip between 
students* backgrounds and their placement in various types of 
programs and special education classes. Comparisons were made wit}) 
the results from a similar survey done in 1970- Similar trends were 
found in both surveys. (Author) 
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PREFACE 



This is the first in a series of four reports deal- 
ing with the 1975 Every Student Survey. This survey is very 
similar to one done in 1970, 

The present report gives a description of the demo- 
graphic, social and academic characteristics of the student 
population in the Toronto School System, It also illustrates 
how the 1975 student population differs from the one surveyed 
in 1970. 

Almost 100,000 elementary and secondary school 
students from 31 secondary and 114 elementary schools partici- 
pated in this second survey. A number of special Institutions 
also participated. 

Some of the data presented provide a clear overview 
of relationships between students' background and class place- 
ment; other data are presented in more elaborate fashion. The 
organization of data was such that the co-operation of many 
persons became necessary * 

We gratefully acknowledge the co-operation of the 
principals and the teachers of the various schools. We are 
also grateful to Dr. Jack Murray, Miss Val McLeod, Miss Janis 
Gershman, and Mrs. Lynda Groves — all of whom assisted in 
different but important ways. 

Ramesh A. Deosaran 
E. N. Wright 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

Some of the groupings of countries and languages 
in the tables of this report may not reflect current ^^olitical 
realities or conventional linguistic distinctions. 

In the case of langiiages, the coding reflects the 
students' responses as accurately as possible. For instance, 
many students reported that their mother tongue was "Serbo- 
'^Croatian" others "Serbian" and still others "Croatian." No 
attempt was made to correct or rationalize such apparent 
inconsistencies . 

The coding system used for countries was developed 
first in 1970 prior to our Icnowing the origins of all students. 
For the uiost part, the coding of countries in 1975 was held 
as closely as possible to that used in the 1970 survey to 
facilitate comparisons between the two surveys. Moreover, in 
order to compile the results as efficiently as possible, some 
geographically contiguous or politically related countries were 
combined. Examples include the West Indies; Russia/Ukraine; 
India/Ceylon and Pakistan/Bangladesh. In preparing the 1975 
report, some previously grouped countries were reported 
individually, such as the countries in the West Indies. However, 
the West Indian category was still retained for students who 
reported "West Indies" as their country of origin. 

The Board of Education is aware that some combinations 
are deemed inappropriate by some people. In future, every 
effort will be made to acknowledge, as fully as possible, 
significant political and cultural differences. 
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THE REQUEST 



At its meeting of February 13, 1975 the Board approved the recommen- 
dations thatf "--.the Toronto Board of Education initiate a research project to 
update the Every Student Survey of 1970" (p- 89). A second part of the motion 
dealt with "post-'Secondary expectations-" The last part of the motion was, 
"That a copy of the research design be tabled at the School Programs Committee, 
the design to include budget implications and further recommendations as to 
alternate methods of funding the study before the research project proceeds" 
(p. 89)- 

In their report the officials proposed to respond to this request 
in two parts. One part dealt with updating the "Every Student Survey" and 
the other part dealt with the study of post-secondary expectations. The report 
from the officials noted some of the negative responses to the first Every 
Student Survey and also indicated that obtaining external fuids for updating 
the Every Student Survey seemed a remote possiblility . Having received this 
report the Board, on April 3, 1975, approved the following recommendation: 

"(a) That $21,000 be allocated in the 1975 budget to 
prepare an updated version of the Every Student 
Survey - 

(b) That the Director of Education prepare and disseminate 
to the public a statement on the need and value of 
up-dating the Every Student Survey, which speaks to 
concerns raised during the 1971 data collection" 

(Board Minutes, April 3, 1975, 
page 188) 
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PROCEDURES 

Because of the high mobility rate of students and the amount of time 
that had elapsed it seemed advisable to follow essentially the same procedures 
as used in 1970, namely, to collect information from every student in the 
school system. 

The questionnaire was basically the same as that used in the previous 
study. One change was the inclusion of the following statement at the top of 
the page, "This information is not for the permanent school record." It was 
also necessary to prepare two additional questions for secondary school students 
asking them: ''How many years have you been in high school, including this year?" 
This information, which was not requested five years ago, is a reflection of 
the new organizational patterns in secondary school programs." 

In order to meet the second part of the request the Director of 
Education prepared a letter which went to all principals and teachers along 
with the forms. Brief explanatory letters were prepared for principals and 
teachers. As in the earlier study, re:spondents were asked to indicate the 
amovtnt of time required by this project. (Appendix A contains copies of the 
elementaiy and secondary questionnaires, the director's letter and copies of 
letters that were sent to principals and teachers.) 
Special Education Students 

In 19 70 it was possible to identify nearly all Special Education 
students from the master computer files. There were virtually no withdrawal 
classes and nearly all students could be identified from the regular class 
lists. Now that many students are served on a part time, withdrawal basis it 
is impossible tv^ identify all of these students from the class lists. . There- 
fore, the project was extended to identify students receiving special education. 
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All special education teachers who served withdrawal classes were asked to 
list the names of every student they served^ the student's I.D. number and 
the amount of time devoted to each student each week- This will obviously 
increase the niomber of students listed under special education in comparison 
to the 1970 study, because we are now including students served by such 
people as itinerant speech teachers, (Sample forms are also included in 
Appendix A. ) 
* Students in Institutions 

The school system provides services for a variety of students 
found in institutions such as the Hospital for Sick Children. The amount 
of time that these students receive instruction varies tremendously depending 
on the length of their stay in the institution. Consequently it is not 
possible to treat them within the regular student record keeping system. 

For these reasons such students were not included in the 1970 
survey. However, in this study an attempt was made to collect information 
about students who were receiving instruction in an institutional setting 
on May 1, 1975. While this data is less definitive than that for the rest 
of the school system it was hoped that the information would provide some 
clues about the proportion of non-Toronto students served in these programs 
and whether such students were generally similar in background to other 
Toronto students. Slight modifications were made to the form for these 
students to accommodate the fact that they did not live at home. (See Appendix 
A.) 

Adult Day School Students 

The Adult Day School students were also not included in the 1970 
survey because a separate record keeping procedure was used for these students. 
Again it seemed worthwhile to expand the 1975 survey to obtain background 
infonnation for these students. The questionnaire was modified to include a 
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brief introductory paragraph explaining the study and to direct questions re- 
lating to occupation to the students rather than to their parents. (See Appendix 
A.) 

Data Collection 

As in 1970, the schools were given a great deal of flexibility in 
the procedures used for collecting the data. In some schools, supplementary 
instructions were prepared for the teachers, by the principal. At least one 
school chose to send the forms home. At least one other school prepared a 
similar set of questions which were sent home; on return the appropriate 
information was then transferred ' .he forms provided by the Research 
Department. 

In the kindergarten and primary division, teachers usually completed 
the questionnaires for the students, obtaining information by questioning 
each student individually, checkiiig office records, and/or telephoning parents. 
That this procedure took a great deal of teacher time is reflected in the 
information about "time" reported later. 

Junior students and those at higher levels usually filled out their 
forms themselves- Many teachers reminded students to find out their parents' 
exact occupation a few days before the survey. For these older students, 
teacher effort seemed confined to obtaining information for students who were 
absent and affixing labels to completed forms. Naturally, there were exceptions. 
One grade 5 teacher filled out all the forms because "my students can't spell." 
Others filled them out without providing reasons for doing so. On the other 
hand, one set of forms was received from a grade 1 class which had been entirely 
completed by the children themselves. The printing was wobbly and the letters 
uneven, but every form was legible and codeable. 

As mentioned, many schools supplemented the instr^ictions provided 
by the Research Department and the letter from the Director. This supplementary 
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material usually dealt with straight-forward matters of distirxbution and 
collection, etc., but some included value judgements about the survey (e.g., 
"this survey has proven of real value in the past in terms of obtaining 
additional services to meet specific needs." At least one high school suggested 
that teachers try to follow-up absentees on sxabsequent days; others insisted 
that completed forms be returned to the office by 3:20 p.m. of the same day, 
which made it impossible for teachers to check absent students' record cards 
for some of the data. 

One valiant elementary school principal personally completed all the 
forms for the kindergarten and primary pupils "to spare the over-bivrdened 
teachers - " 

Argentina Public School 

The parents of Argentina Public School were concerned with the 
accuracy of information about place of origin, parental occupation, etc., 
provided by young children, and asked for an opportunity to check this. 
We selected four forms at random from each class (kindergarten to grade 6) , 
and returned them to the school. These forms were sent home, checked by ^he 
parents, corrected where necessary, and returned to the Research Department. 

Only two important errors were located in the 45 forms* checked. 
One was a child who reported his place of birth incorrectly (he reported being 
bom in the country of his parents' birth and coming to Canada at age 1 when 
he had actually been bom in Ontario), and another was a parent's occupation 
reported as R.N. instead of R.N. A. 

The parents were concerned when pupils left out questions "that 
they ought to have been able to answer" and when the pupils were not as 

* 56 forms were dra\^ — 9 children were absent on the day the second 
set of forms went home, and 2 had transferred to other schools. 
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precise as the parents would have been- Since the coding took into account 
omissions and poorly expressed replies, the "numerous errors" which the parents 
quite rightly questioned would have a minimal effect on the final data. Based 
on this instance cind taking into account the number of questions, one would 
estimate an overall error rate that was considerably less than 1 per cent» 
Obviously the information required for this project is of quite a different 
character than would be needed for individual students' records* We are most 
grateful to the principal and the Home and School Association both for their 
interest and for expressing their concerns. We are also grateful to the parents 
and staff at Argentina Public School who took the time and effort to edit and 
return the forms. 

Comments and Reactio ns^ 

The general impression gained in the Research Department from 
the comments and reactions received was that the principals, teachers and 
secretaries were more willing to ask procedural questions (over 150 calls) , 
more open in making v;ritten comments and, while perhaps no happier about 
the workload, at least somewhat more understanding about the need for the 
survey. Certainly there was no wave of negative public reaction to this 
survey- Possibly the need was better explained this time because of the 1970 
experience. Several principals reported explaining the study and its 
purpose either to Home and School Associations or to concerned individual 
parents. The response from Argentina Pxoblic School was a positive one from 
the researcher's point of view. The letter prepared by the Director undo^abtedly 
contributed to setting the stage more positively. 

The following comments from different groups of people should be 
taken into account but it must be recognized that they do not reflect widely 
expressed opinion. 
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Teacher's Comments 

Eighty-one teachers took the time to write a note (73) or a letter 
(8) about the survey. These ranged from 2-3 words on the Teacher's Time 
Sheets, to carefully typed letters. Comments fell into five main categories. 

Kindergarten teachers were most likely to question the validity 
of responses obtained from four and five-year-old children, especially about 
matters like parents* occupation. 

Many of the comments were about the lack of information provided 
in present-day O.S.R. records. These came from teachers at all levels in 
the system. 

The time involved was one concern mentioned frequently by teachers, 
especially by those who also reported that they spent many hours telephoning 
parents, checking files, etc. However, the actual time required was not closely 
correlated with negative comments, because some teachers added phrases like 
"Too long" after reporting that the task took them only 10 or 15 minutes. 

Of those teachers who made a comment, many questioned the value 
of the study, wondering to what use the data might be put^ and expressing 
vehement resistance to being asked to interrupt their programs or spend their 
own time doing clerical work. Finally, as before r there were a few objections 
from teachers who saw the survey as an invasion of students' privacy. 
Studen t s' Responses 

Responses of students who did not wish to prov, de the requested 
information ranged from the flair and finesse of some SEED students through 
the matter-of-fact "I do not wish to answer this" or "call my mother if 
you want information I have not filled out," "None or your business" (mis- 
spelled in many cases) , to "Pimp" and "Prostitute" as answers to the questions 

about parents * occupations on the forms of three young men in the same -class 

who were not at all deterred by the presence of their name and school on the 
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answer sl^ee't- While such replies are attention-getting and highly visible, 

ti^^V wer^ ^ery jrare and were coded as "no codec'-'' e information." Presumably 

oth^y- form^ v^ich had misbii*g data (e.g. for parents' occupations) 

w^^^ also irefus^ls, but there was no indicat-^^^^ of tb ' - on the form. 

«fhet-e were ^ few identifiable two or more students 

ifi the cla^s refused to complete d wrote "refused" on it. 

iri a few ^ases comiwants such as "racist questions" and "invasion of privacy" 

w^^e add^^, Bul^ these were actually very rare events, 

TOt^l uix\^g3ble forms = 39 "refused", secondary 

1 "refused" , elementary 
4 " j oke " forms , se condary 
44 

maXiy other cases, students provided some codeable responses, 
b^t chos^ fiot to answer certain questions. Almost every question was refused 
by someoj^g, as different students and/or parents objected to different 
q^^stioris^ Some students felt free to vol\mteer the information that their 
pa^rents ^^jre divorced/ but felt their place of birth was "not relevant" etc. 
l\o^t of refusals were about parents' occupations, with place of origin 
a '^ery ^igtant second- There were only a few refusals about languages spoken 
by stud^j^^^, or spoken by parents at home. As noted above, a very few 
gtiadents provided "joke" responses. In one case, this was sxabtle enough that 
it was ^^jftialiy coded before it was recognized ^s a put-on. These forms 
vjeicQ di^c^jrded. 

fhese few problems were exceptions; almost all forms appeared to 
t>e compl^t:^^ wi^^ care and honesty by the students or their teachers. 

ii2i££i££^^^F^^gonS££ 

l^ree Parents telephoned the Research Department about the survey. 
1^14 jfir^t ^^lle^ identified herself as a parent, asked for an explanation 

the ^tu^y an^ of how the information was handled, thanked the senior author 
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for the answers and gave no indication of any concern. The second caller 
indicated that she had phoned five years before when the first Every Student 
Survey was undertaken. Although she did not disapprove of the study as such 
she wished to once again have it recorded that she did not approve of 
asking children for the information. She felt that such questionnaires 
should be completed only by parents. Sxin. che third caller was not 

annoyed by the questions but by the fact Lii< her child was asked to provide 
the answers. 

In addition there was a letter from one Home and School Association 
member who expressed concern that her child had given inaccurate information. 
Again this was a situation where the additional clarification and detail 
provided would not have affected results because categories are combined in 
the analysis - 

Time 

As in the firSii Every Student Survey ^ teachers and principals were 
asked to indicate the amount of time it took to collect the information. 
The data is tabulated in Table 1. A careful comparison indicates that the 
average amount of c_lass time required in both surveys was very similar. 
However, the additional time spent by teachers was reduced on the average. In 
1970, the average secondary school teacher spent 16 minutes of class time 
and 35 1/2 minutes of additional time completing th3 Every Student Survey. 
The 1975 figures were respectively 17 minutes and 26 1/2 minutes. Part 
of the reduction in additional time is likely due to the reduced emphasis 
on checking school records. Much of the information required is no longer 
recorded on the O.S.R. 

Total amount of time spent by principals and. office staff .seem., _ 

similar in 1970 and 1975. In this survey, an adjustment was made for those 
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teachers who did not return a time sheet. For that reason the extimated 
number of class hours is increased over that reported in the previous study. 

While the total amount of time required for the survey was enormous, 
it is also apparent that the data collection was handled rapidly and efficiently 
in the typical classroom at the senior and secondary grade levels. The data 
collection required more than an hour of work of each principal; two hours 
of the typical elementary schr ^Ice staff and five hours from the typical 

secondary school office stai 

For junior, primary, and kindergarten teachers, data collection 
required a considerable amount of class time. For both kindergarten teachers 
and teachers in New Canadian programs, approximately 1 hour of additional 
time was required. 
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TABLE 1 

AMOUNT OF SCHOOL TIME REQUIRED FOR 1975 EVERY STUDENT SURVEY 





Average Time 


Per Person 


(min. ) 


Estimated 


Total Time (hrs,) 


Class Time 


Additional 


Time 


Class Time 


Additional Time 


Teachers 












Kindergarten 


42.9 


55.1 




371.8 


477.5 


Primary 


66.1 


37.3 




1043.3 


588.7 


Junior 


0.7 


30.1 




556.5 


358.7 


Intermedi 


2.2 


27.5 




2 36.1 


201.7 


Mixed Grades 


47.5 


29.7 




29.3 


18.3 


Secondary 


17.0 


26.4 




431.8 


670.6 


SUBTOTAL 








2668.8 


2215.5 


Teachers in Special 


Settings 










Home Instruction 


34.4 


13.0 




10.9 


4.1 


Adult Day School 


25.8 


13.1 




8.6 


4.4 


Bloorview 


15,0 


15.0 




• 7 


0.7 


SUBTOTAL 








20.2 


9.2 



Teachers in Special Programs 

Teachers in New Canadian 
Programs 

Teachers in Various 
Special Programs 

Teachers in Institutions 

SUBTOTAL 

Principals and Office Staff 

Elementary Principals 

Secondary Principals 

Elementary School Office 
Staff 

Secondary School Office 
Staff 

SUBTOTAL 

TOTAL 



64.6 
43.1 
36,1 



73.2 
83.7 
110.2 

305.0 



2689.0 



182.1 

142.2 

10.9 
335.2 

135.9 
43.2 
208.5 

157.6 

409.3 

-2969.-2 
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RESULTS 
Completion Rate 

There were 94 #646 students in the school system in April, 1975; 
97.9 per cent of these students (92,703) completed usable forms. This was 
similar to the completion rate for the 1970 Every Student Survey, in which 
97.1 per cent (103,818) of 106,921 students returned usable forms. 

There were always some students who did not provide the informa- 
tion requested on each question consequently, the total "N" varied some- 
what from table to table. For instance, while 383 students did not indicate 
, any country of birth, 58 others answered "Canada" but did not specify a 
province, and 196 others answered "outside Canada" but did not specify a 
country. The effect of such under-reporting can be safely ignored because 
of the overwhelming proportion who gave the information requested. 

Some General Characteristics of the 1975 Toronto School Population 

Tcibles 2, 3 and 4 provide an overview by area of the school popula- 
tion with respect to country of birth, mother tongue and household occupation. 
More detailed information is presented in Appendix G; an area map is also provided. 

As seen in Table 2, over 60 per cent of the students in the system 
were born in Ontario, with 4 per cent being born in other provinces. Areas 5 
and 6 are more likely than other areas to have Ontario-born students; in fact, 
80 per cent of the students in these two areas are Canadian-born. In Areas 2 
and 3, 40 and 46 per cent of the students were born outside of Canada. 

Table 3 indicates that almost half of the Toronto student population 
do not have. English as their mother tongue. Areas 5 and 6, again, are quite 
different from the other four areas in that the vast majority of students in 
these- two -areas have -English, as their, mother tongue..- Per .ins tcince,... over 
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80 per cent of the students in Area 6 have English as their mother tongue, 
as against 24 per cent in Area 3. Compared to other areas, Area 3 contains 
the highest proportion (21.6 per cent) of Portuguese-speaking students. 
Areas 2 and 3 contain the highest proportion of Italian-speaking students. 
Chinese-speakiag students are more likely to be found in Areas 3 and 4. 
Area 1 contains the largest proportion of "other European" students? Areas 
2 and 3 have the highest proportions of Italian-bom students; Caribbean-bom 
students are most likely to be found in Area 2. 

As is apparent in Table 4, over 50 per cent of the students in the 
school system come from homes where the household heads are labourers, truck 
drivers, bartenders, etc. On the other hand, 26 per cent of the students 
come trom homes where the household heads are stenographers^ engineers, 
physicians, etc. 

In terms of the distribution of household occupation. Area 6 is 
quite unlike the other five areas. For instance, while Area 6 has 50 per cent 
of its students from homes where the household heads were clergymen, engineers, 
physicians, etc. Area 3 has over 62 per cent of its student population from 
homes where the household heads were labourers, truck drivers, etc. In fact, 
all areas, except Area 6, have at least 40 per cent of their respective 
student population from such homes. 

Comparison Between 1975 and 1970 Student Populations 

From 1970 to 1975, there was a slight decrease (6 per cent) 
in the projortion of students born in Canada. The proportion of Canadian-bom 
students who did not specify p:-Dvince of birth was reduced significantly in 
the 1975 survey. As is evident from Table 5, there was a slight increase 

(4 per cent) in the proportion of students born in Ontario. In both _ 

surveys, however, the proportion of students born in OntaiiG exceeded 90 per cent. 
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T?VBLE 2 



SELECTED COUNTRY/lPROVINCE OF BIRTH OF STUDENTS IN SIX AREAS 









A R 


E A 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


Ontario 


9727* 


7737 


7382 


10631 


13046 


12453 


60976 




62.3 


57.8 


51.6 


67.7 


75.3 


79.1 


66.2 


Other Provinces 


463 


356 


324 


864 


660 


961 


3628 




3.0 


2.7 


2.3 


5.5 


3.8 


6 1 




Portugal 


1654 


1130 


2284 


166 


124 


22 


5380 




10.6 


8.4 


16.0 


1.1 


0.7 


0.1 


5.9 


Italy 


443 


918 


1141 


95 


508 


41 


3146 




2.8 


6.9 


8.0 


0.6 


2.9 


0.3 


3.4 


China & Hong Kong 


182 


108 


772 


865 


445 


156 


2528 




1.2 


0.8 


5.4 


5.5 


2.6 


1.0 


2.8 


Caribbean 


861 


1374 


815 


1034 


620 


208 


4912 




5.5 


10.3 


5.7 


6.6 


3.6 


1.3 


5.3 


Greece 


129 


374 


262 


584 


^ 629 


68 


2046 




0.8 


2.8 


1.8 


3.7 


3.6 


0.5 


2.2 


Other European 


1241 


579 


451 


503 


701 


735 


4210 




7.9 


4.3 


3.1 


3.2 


4.0 


4.7 


4.6 


Asia & Middle East 


488 


339 


318 


615 


342 


210 


2312 




3.1 


2.5 


2.2 


3.9 


2.0 


1.3 


2.5 


Central & S. Ameri 


ca 215 


255 


455 


63 


86 


109 


1183 




1.4 


1.9 


3.1 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


1.3 


All others 


213 


210 


113 


284 


161 


762 


1743 




1.4 


1.6 


0.8 


1.8 


1.0 


4.9 


1.9 


TOTAL 


15616 


13380 


14317 


15704 


17322 


15725 


92064^ 


TOTAL PER CENT 


100.^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


* For each regicr. 


, the first row 


indicates 


number of 


students; 


the second 


row indicates 


percentage of 


tudents 














a No informatinn 


or missing =639 
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TABLE 3 



SELECTED MOTHER TONGUES FOR STUDENTS IN SIX AREAS 









ARE 


A 








Mother Tongue 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


English Only 


6661* 


5158 


3421 


9667 


11719 


12743 


19369 




43.2 


38.7 


24.0 


61. B 




81 


53,9 


English/Ital ian*^ 


1127 


3230 


3404 


268 


1269 


222 


9520 




7.3 


24.3 


23.9 


1.7 


7.4 


1.4 


10.4 


English/Greek^ 


522 


1243 


811 


1741 


1459 


441 


6217 




3.4 


9.3 


5.7 


11.1 


8.4 


2.8 


6.8 


English/Chinese^ 


429 


273 


1924 


1961 


739 


468 


5794 




2.8 


2 1 




12 6 








English/Portuguese^ 


2247 


1441 


3080 




188 


59 


7227 






10 . 8 




1.4 


X • X 


0 4 




2 

English/ other 


4433 


1 Q67 


1 finfl 

JL\J\JO 


1781 


1880 


1764 


13433 




28.7 


14.8 


11.3 


11.4 


10.9 


11.2 


14.7 


TOTAL NO. 


15419 


13312 


14248 


15630 


17254 


15697 


91S60^ 


TOTAL PER CENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 


* For each language, the 


first row 


indicates 


the number 


of students; the 


second row 




indicates the percentage of students. 












a NO information or missing: 1143 


students 












1 This includes students 


who reported learning English 


and this language 


at the same 


time 


and those who learned English as 


a second 


language to 


this 


language. 







2 This includes studentis who reported learning English and languages other than 

Italian, Greek, Chinese and Portuguese at the same time; amd those who learned English 
as a second langua*^ to such other languages. 
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TABLE 4 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD HEADS IN SIX AREAS 



Category Description* 1 



AREA 

3 ' 5 



2 labourers, truck 7449** 7554 8590 6463 7276 1616 38948 

drivers 49.7 58.4 62.5 43.8 44.0 10.5 44.1 



3-4 bartenders, 
machinists 



1811 
12.1 



1429 
11.0 



1179 
8.6 



1532 
10.4 



1896 
11.5 



639 
4.2 



8486 
.9.6 



5 electricians , 1633 976 835 1280 2335 1434 8493 

clerical workers 10.9 7.6 6.1 8.7 14.1 9.4 9.6 

6-7 actors, 1550 1069 1109 1493 2016 3348 10585 

stenographers 10.3 8.3 8.1 10.1 12.2 21.9 12.0 

8-9 clergymen, 1068 600 475 1072 1366 7497 12078 

engineers, physicic. 7.1 4.6 3.4 7.3 8.3 49.0 13.7 

10-16 pensioners, 1482 1306 1562 2915 1647 767 9679 

welfare, unemployed, 9.9 lo.l 11.3 19.7 9.9 5.0 n.O 
housewife / 



TOTAL 

totaij per cent 



14993 
100.0 



12934 
100.0 



13750 
100.0 



14755 
IQO.O 



165 36 

100 :o 



15301 
100.0 



88269 
100.0 



* See page 30 and Table 9. 

** For each category, the first row indicates number of students, the 
second row indicates percentage of students. 

a No information or missing = 4434 
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TABLE 



(Comp iiic 


: TRTH FOR CAN A 

Every Student ourvey. 


STUjUENTS 
Report No , 


91) 




Province 


Per Cent 


of Students 


Number 


in 


1975 


1970* 


1975** 


Elementary 




Secondary 


Ontario 


90.70 


94.30 


41860 




19116 


Quebec 


1.33 


1.54 


640 




357 


Nova Scotia 


1.62 


1.11 


470 




245 


Newfoundland 


.91 


.67 


328 




105 


British Columbia 


.47 


.60 


236 




151 


New Brunswick 


.85 


.58 


244 




132 


Alberta 


.42 


.44 


147 




136 


Manitoba 


.43 


.35 


143 




* 84 


Saskatchewan 


.21 


.18 


68 




47 


Prince Edward Island 


.20 


.13 


53 




32 


No- Information 


2.83 


.09 


54 




4 


North West Territories .01 


.01 


6 




4 


TOTAL 


99.98% 


100.00% 


44249 




20413 



* In 1970,74.16 per cent $..e. 76,992) of all students were bom in 
Canada. Total number of students for whom information was 
available = 103,818. 



** In 1975,69.75 per cent (i.e. 64,662)of all students were bom in 
Canada. Total number of students for whom information was 
available =92,703. 
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Only two other provinces — Quebec and British Columbia — showed 
a slight increase in the proportion of students between 1970 and 1975. The 
proportion for all the other provinces either showed a decrease or remained 
stable. 

While 25 per cent of the students surveyed in 1970 (see Table 6) 
stated that they were born outside of Canada, 30 per cent of those surveyed 
in 1975 gave this response. In 1975, the highest proportions of non-Canadia 
born students came from Portugal, Italy, China and Hong Kong, Jamaica, Greece, 
and England in descending order. There were some notable shifts over the five 
years in country of origin. For instance, while in 1970 the highest pro- 
portion of foreign students came from Italy, in 1975 the highest proportion 
came from Portugal. In fact, on the 1970 base, the proportion of Italian- 
born students decreased by more than 50 per cent, while the proportion of 
Portuguese-born students increased by over 30 per cent. Similarily, there 
was an increase of over 50 and 75 per cent in the proportion of students born 
in China and Hong Kong and the West Indies. Although Table 6 shows other dramati 
shifts, there are relatively small numbers of students from most of these 
coxintries. 

Almost all countries showed a higher niomber of students in the 
elementary as compared to the secondary schools. The notable exception was 
Italy which in 1975 had twice as many students in secondary as in elementary 
school. Eight of the countries outside Canada were reported as country of 
origin by more than 1000 students in the Toronto school system. Moreover, 
56 different countries were reported as place of birth by 25 or more students. 
All in all, over two-thirds of the students born outside of Canada came from 
Portugal, Italy, China and Hong Kong, Greece, England and the Caribbean. 
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TABLE 6 

COUNTRY OF BIRTH FOR NON-CANADIAN BORN STUDENTS 
(Comparison with 1970 Every Student Survey, Report No. 91) 

^ ^ rr „j t_ Per Cent Number in 1975 
Country of Birth 



1970 1975 Elementary Secondery 



Portugal (includes Azores 
Macao) 


,14.81 


19.48 


3571 


1815 


Italy 


26.09 


11.38 


1047 


2099 


China and Hong Kong 


6.00 


9.14 


1345 


1183 


Jamaica* 




8.87 


1778 


675 


Greece 


8.86 


7.40 


1455 


592 


England 


7.00 


5.24 


1035 


414 


Trinidad and Tobago* ^ 




4-22 


765 


401 


United States 


2.95 


3.65 


739 


271 


Guyana (includes British 

f^i 1 "f n 1 

\JuX.CliiCl / 


.79 


3.03 


633 


206 


Tnflifl anH f^pvlnn 


1.10 . 


2.98 


644 


179 


Yugoslavia 


3.25 


2 fi2 


457 


267 


Poland 


3.28 


1.68 


160 


305 


Ecuador and Peru** 


.07 


1.50 


347 


68 


PhilippinesH- 


.26 


1.29 


253 


104 


Korea 


.32 


1.17 


2^5 


79 


Germany 


2.63 


1.05 


206 


83 


Unclassified Countries+ 


.98 


1.15 


228 


91 


Scotland 


2.32 


.98 


156 


115 


No Information 


.76 


.71 


112 


84 


France 


.87 


. by 


1 Jl 


AH 
OU 


Venezuela (and Colombia***) .32 


.68 


138 


49 


Brazil 


.54 


.64 


108 


69 


Formosa and Taiwan 


.36 


.59 


113 


49 


Tanzania 


.03 


.54 


92 


56 


Australia 


.54 


.53 


114 


33 


Barbados* 




.52 


92 


51 


Argentina 


.52 


.52 


84 


60 


Cyprus 


.38 


.50 


99 


39 


Pakistan (and Bangladesh***) .10 


750 


112 


" ~ 2r 


Czechslovakia 


1.16 


.42 


63 


53 
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TABLE 6 
Continued 



^ ^ r t,. ^'er Cent Number in 1975 

Country of Birth 



1970 1975 Elementary Secondary 



St. Kitts, St. Vincent, 

St. Lucia* 

Malta .67 

Ireland .82 

Scandinavia (Finland, Norway 

Denmark, Sweden) ,72 

Spain .37 

Japan .29 

Holland (Netherlands) 

and Belgium .95 

Hungary 1 . 04 

Chile** .13 

South Africa .26 

Uganda*** 

Grenada* 

Switzerland .20 

Burma*** 

Uruguay .13 

Austria .42 

Russia (Incl. Ukraine) .16 

Malaya .04 

Kenya .10 

Turkey .25 

Israel .23 

Egypt .20 

Fiji** .05 

Antigua* 

Indonesia .05 

Rumania . 06 

Guatemala** .01 

Morocco** ~- . .12 

Mexico . 02 



.43 79 39 

.40 35 76 

.37 54 49 

.34 62 32 

.30 62 20 

.30 63 19 

.29 39 41 

.25 28 40 

.26 61 12 

.26 48 23 

.22 35 26 

.18 24 27 

.17 31 15 

.17 33 15 

.17 38 10 

.16 14 31 

.16 24 21 

.15 21 21 

.15 24 17 

.14 21 18 

.13 20 16 

.13 18 17 

.12 21 13 

.11 13 18 

.11 11 20 

.10 15 13 

.10 24 3 

.09 9 15 

.08 17 7 
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Teacher's Comments 

Eighty-one teachers took the time to write a note (73) or a letter 
(8) about the survey. These ranged from 2-3 words on the Teacher's Time 
Sheets r to carefully typed letters. Comments fell into five main categories. 

Kindergarten teachers were most likely to question the validity 
of responses obtained from four and five-year-old children, especially about 
matters like parents* occupation. 

Many of the comments were about the lack of information provided 
in present-day O.S.R. records. These came from teachers at all levels in 
the system. 

The time involved was one concern mentioned frequently by teachers # 
especially by those who also reported that they spent many hours telephoning 
parents r checking files, etc. However, the actual time required was not closely 
correlated with negative comments, because some teachers added phrases like 
"Too long" after reporting that the task took them only 10 or 15 minutes. 

Of those teachers who made a comment, many questioned the value 
of the study, wondering to what use the data might be put^ and expressing 
vehement resistance to being asked to interrupt their programs or spend their 
own time doing clerical work. Finally, as before r there were a few objections 
from teachers who saw the survey as an invasion of students' privacy. 
Studen t s' Responses 

Responses of students who did not wish to prov, de the requested 
information ranged from the flair and finesse of some SEED students through 
the matter-of-fact "I do not wish to answer this" or "call my mother if 
• you want information I have not filled out," "None or your business" (mis- 
spelled in many cases) , to "Pimp" and "Prostitute" as answers to the questions 

— about parents * oooupations on the forms of three young men in the same class 

who were not at all deterred by the presence of their naime and school on the 

Er|c 13 
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answer sl^ee'*^' V^hiie such replies are attention-getting and highly visible, 

ti^^y wer^ trare and were coded as "no code© '■^''e information." Presumably 

oth^j- foinn0 which had misbii.g data (e.g. for parents' occupations) 
also jrefus^is, but there was no indicat-^ ^^^ of tb ' - on the form. 

ifhe^-e were ^ few identifiable two or more students 

ifi the cla^s refused to complete va d wrote "refused" on it. 

ir^ a few ^ases comiwants such as "racist questions" and "invasion of privacy" 

v^^e add^^. But these were actually very rare events. 

T<?tal UTXvisable forms = 39 "refused", secondary 

1 "refused" , elementary 
4 " j oke " forms , se condary 
44 

maX^y other cases, students provided some codeable responses, 
b^t chos^ fiot to answer certain questions. Almost every question was refused 
by someoj^g, as different students and/or parents objected to different 
q^^stioris^ Some students felt free to volunteer the information that their 
pa^rents ^^^re ^i^/orced, but felt their place of birth was "not relevant" etc. 
l\o^t of refusals were about parents' occupations, with place of origin 
a '^ery ^i^tant second- There were only a few refusals about languages spoken 
bV stud^j^^^, or spoken by parents at home. As noted above, a very few 
student^ provided "joke" responses. In one case, this was sxabtle enough that 
it was p^jftialiy coded before it was recognized ^s a put-on. These forms 
W^5:e di^c^jcrded. 

ffhese few problems were exceptions; almost all forms appeared to 
be coinpl^t:^^ wi^^ care and honesty by the students or their teachers. 

•Three Parents telephoned the Research Department about the survey. 
iir^^ Cdilie^ identified herself as a parent, asked for an explanation 
the ^tu^y an^ of the information was handled, thanked the senior author 

ERIC 1 4 



for the answers and gave no indication of any concern. The second caller 
indicated that she had phoned five years before when the first Every Student 
Survey was undertaken. Although she did not disapprove of the study as such 
she wished to once again have it recorded that she did not approve of 
asking children for the information. She felt that such questionnaires 
should be completed only by parents. Sxin. che third caller was not 

annoyed by the questions but by the fact Lii. her child was asked to provide 
the answers. 

In addition there was a letter from one Home and School Association 
member who expressed concern that her child had given inaccurate information. 
Again this was a situation where the additional clarification and detail 
provided would not have affected results because categories are combined in 
the analysis - 

Time 

As in the firSi! Every Student Survey ^ teachers and principals were 
asked to indicate the amount of time it took to collect the information. 
The data is tabulated in Table 1. A careful comparison indicates that the 
average amount of c_lass time required in both surveys was very similar. 
However, the additional time spent by teachers was reduced on the average. In 
1970, the average secondary school teacher spent 16 minutes of class time 
and 35 1/2 minutes of additional time completing th3 Every Student Survey. 
The 1975 figures were respectively 17 minutes and 26 1/2 minutes. Part 
of the reduction in additional time is likely due to the reduced emphasis 
on checking school records. Much of the information required is no longer 
recorded on the O.S.R. 

Total amount of time spent by principals and. office staff ...seem., _ 

similar in 1970 and 1975. In this survey, an adjustment was made for those 
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teachers who did not return a time sheet. For that reason the extimated 
number of class hours is increased over that reported in the previous study. 

While the total amount of time required for the survey was enormous, 
it is also apparent that the data collection was handled rapidly and efficiently 
in the typical classroom at the senior and secondary grade levels. The data 
collection required more than an hour of work of each principal; two hours 
of the typical elementary schr ^ice staff and five hours from the typical 

secondary school office staj 

For junior, primary, and kindergarten teachers, data collection 
required a considerable amount of class time. For both kindergarten teachers 
and teachers in New Canadian programs, approximately 1 hour of additional 
time was required. 
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TABLE 1 

AMOUNT OF SCHOOL TIME REQUIRED FOR 1975 EVERY STUDENT SURVEY 





Average Time 


Per Person 


(min. ) 


Estimated 


Total Time (hrs, ) 


^±ass ixme 


Additional 


Time 


Class Time 


Additional Time 


Teachers 












Kindergarten 


42.9 


55.1 




371.8 


477.5 


Primary 


66.1 


37.3 




1043.3 


588.7 


Junior 


0.7 


30.1 




556.5 


358.7 


Intermedi 


2.2 


27.5 




2 36.1 


201.7 


Mixed Grades 


47.5 


29.7 




29.3 


18.3 


Secondary 


17. 0 


26.4 




431.8 


670.6 


SUBTOTAL 








2668.8 


2215.5 


Teachers in Special 


Settings 










Home Instruction 


34.4 


13.0 




10.9 


4.1 


Adult Day School 


25.8 


13.1 




8.6 


4.4 


Bloorview 


15,0 


15.0 




• 7 


0.7 


SUBTOTAL 








20.2 


9.2 



Teachers in Special Programs 

Teachers in New Canadian 
Programs 

Teachers in Various 
Special Programs 

Teachers in Institutions 

SUBTOTAL 

Principals and Office Staff 

Elementary Principals 

Secondary Principals 

Elementary School Office 
Staff 

Secondary School Office 
Staff 

SUBTOTAL 

TOTAL 



64.6 
43.1 
36.1 



73.2 
83.7 
110.2 

305.0 



2689.0 



182.1 

142.2 

10.9 
335.2 

135.9 
43.2 
208.5 

157.6 

409.3 

-2969.-2 
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RESULTS 
Completion Rate 

There were 94 #646 students in the school system in April, 1975; 
97.9 per cent of these students (92 #703) completed usable forms. This was 
similar to the completion rate for the 1970 Every Student Survey, in which 
97.1 per cent (103,818) of 106,921 students returned usable forms. 

There were always some students who did not provide the informa- 
tion requested on each question. consequently, the total "N" varied some- 
what from table to table. For instance, while 383 students did not indicate 
any country of birth, 58 others answered "Canada" but did not specify a 
province, and 196 others answered "outside Canada" but did not specify a 
country. The effect of such under-reporting can be safely ignored because 
of the overwhelming proportion who gave the information requested. 

Some General Characteristics of the 1975 Toronto School Population 

Tables 2, 3 and 4 provide an overview by area of the school popula- 
tion with respect to country of birth, mother tongue and household occupation. 
More detailed information is presented in Appendix G; an area map is also provided. 

As seen in Table 2, over 60 per cent of the students in the system 
were born in Ontario, with 4 per cent being born in other provinces. Areas 5 
and 6 are more likely than other areas to have Ontario-born students; in fact, 
80 per cent of the students in these two areas are Canadian-born. In Areas 2 
and 3, 40 and 46 per cent of the students were born outside of Canada. 

Table 3 indicates that almost half of the Toronto student population 
do not have. English as their mother tongue. Areas 5 and 6, again, are quite 
different from the other four areas in that the vast majority of students in 
-^these two -areas have -English, as their mother tongue..- Per .ins tcince,... over 
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80 per cent of the students in Area 6 have English as their mother tongue, 
as against 24 per cent in Area 3. Compared to other areas, Area 3 contains 
the highest proportion (21.6 per cent) of Portuguese-speaking students. 
Areas 2 and 3 contain the highest proportion of Italian-speaking students. 
Chinese-speakiag students are more likely to be found in Areas 3 and 4. 
Area 1 contains the largest proportion of "other European" students? Areas 
2 and 3 have the highest proportions of Italian-bom students; Caribbean-bom 
students are most likely to be found in Area 2. 

As is apparent in Table 4, over 50 per cent of the students in the 
school system come from homes where the household heads are labourers, truck 
drivers, bartenders, etc. On the other hand, 26 per cent of the students 
come from homes where the household heads are stenographers, engineers, 
physicians, etc. 

In terms of the distribution of household occupation. Area 6 is 
quite unlike the other five areas. For instance, while Area 6 has 50 per cent 
of its students from homes where the household heads were clergymen, engineers, 
physicians, etc. Area 3 has over 62 per cent of its student population from 
homes where the household heads were labourers, truck drivers, etc. In fact, 
all areas, except Area 6, have at least 40 per cent of their respective 
student population from such homes. 

Comparison Between 1975 and 1970 Student Populations 

From 1970 to 1975, there was a slight decrease (6 per cent) 
in the profortion of students born in Canada. The proportion of Canadian-bom 
students who did not specify p:'ovince of birth was reduced significantly in 
the 1975 survey. As is evident from Table 5, there was a slight increase 

(4 per cent) in the proportion of students born in Ontario. In both 

surveys, however, the proportion of students born in Ontark: exceeded 90 per cent 
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SELECTED COUNTRY/lPROVINCE OF BIRTH OF STUDENTS IN SIX AREAS 



C oun t ry /P r o vin c e 






A K 


E A 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


Ontario 


9727* 


7737 


7382 


10631 


13046 


12453 


60976 




62,3 




CI 

OX . D 


\> 1 • 1 




7Q 1 
. X 


Ob* 2 


Other Provinces 


463 


356 


324 


864 


660 


961 


3628 










o • o 






3» y 


Portugal 


1654 


1130 


2284 


166 


124 


22 


5380 




XU • D 


Q y1 
O , 4 


Xb . U 


X . X 




U • X 


o * y 


Italy 


443 


918 


1141 


95 


508 


41 


3146 




2 • o 


6 . 9 


o .0 


0.6 


2.9 


U • 3 


3.4 


China & Hong Kong 


182 


108 


772 


865 


445 


156 


2528 




1.2 


0 , 8 


5.4 


c c 
5 . 5 


2 . 6 


X* U 


2*8 


Caribbean 


861 


1374 


815 


1034 


620 


208 


4912 




c c 

5»5 


10.3 


5 . / 


6.6 


3 . 6 


X * 3 


0.3 


Greece 


129 


374 


262 


584 


^ 629 


68 


2046 




0.8 


2.8 


T Q 
X . o 




3.6 


U • D 


Z » Z 


Other European 


1241 


579 


451 


503 


701 


735 


4210 




7.9 


4 , 3 


J . X 


J . 2 






^ * b 


Asia & Middle East 


488 


339 


318 


615 


342 


210 


2312 




3.1 


2.5 


2.2 


3.9 


2.0 


1.3 


2*5 


Central & S. America 215 


255 


455 


63 


86 


109 


1183 




1.4 


1.9 


3.1 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


1*3 


All others 


213 








XDX 


762 


1743 




1.4 


1.6 


0.8 


1.8 


1.0 


4.9 


1*9 


TOTAL 


15616 


13380 


14317 


15704 


17322 


15725 


92064^ 


TOTAL PER CENT 


100.^ 


100 . 0 


100 . u 


XUU . U 


100 .u 


100.0 


100*0 


* For each regicr. 


, the first row 


indicates 


number of 


Students; 


the second 


row indicates 


percentage of 


tudents 














a No informatinn 


or missing =639 
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TABLE 3 



SELECTED MOTHER TONGUES FOR STUDENTS IN SIX AREAS 









ARE 


A 








Mother Tongue 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


English Only 


6661* 


5158 


3421 


9667 


11719 


12743 


19369 






"5 Q 1 
JO. / 


24 .0 


OX . o 


n r 


O 1 

ol 




1 

Knglish/Ttalian 


1127 


3230 


3404 


268 


1269 


222 


9520 




/. 3 


24 . 3 


23.9 


1.7 


7.4 


1.4 


10 .4 


1 

English/Greek 


522 


1243 


811 


1741 


1459 


441 


6217 




3.4 


9.3 


5-7 


11.1 


8.4 


2.8 


6.8 


English/Chinese^ 


429 


273 


1924 


1961 


739 


468 


5794 




2.8 


2.1 


13.5 


12.6 


4,3 


3.0 


6.3 . 


Engl ish/Portugue s e ^ 


2247 


1441 


3080 




188 


59 


7227 




14.6 


10.8 


21.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.4 


7.9 


2 

English/other 


4433 


1967 


1608 


1781 


1880 


1764 


13433 




28.7 


14.8 


11.3 


11.4 


10.9 


11.2 


14.7 


TOTAL NO. 


15419 


13312 


14248 


15630 


17254 


15697 


91560^ 


TOTAL PER CENT 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


* For each language, the 


first row 


indicates 


the number 


of students; the 


second row 




indicates the percentage of students. 












a NO information or missing: 1143 


students 












1 This includes students 


who reported learning English 


and this language 


at the same 


time 


and those who learned English as 


a second 


language to 


this 


language. 







2 This includes studentis who reported learning English and languages other than 

Italian, Greek, Chinese and Portuguese at the same time; and those who learned English 
as a second langua^ to such other languages. 
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TABIiE 4 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF HOUSEHOLD HEADS IN SIX AREAS 



Category Description* 1 



AREA 

3 ' 5 



2 labourers, truck 
drivers 

3-4 bartenders, 
machinists 

5 electricians , 
clerical workers 

6-7 actors, 
stenographers 

8-9 clergymen, 

engineers , physicic^i o 

10-16 pensioners, 

welfare, unemployed, 
housewife 



7449 ** 
49.7 

1811 
12.1 

1633 
10.9 

1550 
10.3 

1068 
7.1 

1482 
9.9 



7554 
58.4 

1429 
11.0 

976 
7.6 

1069 
8.3 

600 
4.6 

1306 
10.1 



8590 
62.5 

1179 
8.6 

835 
.6.1 

1109 
8.1 

475 
3.4 

1562 
11.3 



6463 
43.8 

1532 
10.4 

1280 
8.7 

1493 
10,1 

1072 
7.3 

2915 
19.7 



7276 
44.0 

1896 
11.5 

2335 
14.1 

2016 
12.2 

1366 
8.3 

1647 
9.9 



1616 
10.5 

639 
4.2 

1434 
9.4 

3348 
21.9 

7497 
49.0 

767 
5.0 



38948 
44.1 

8486 
.9.6 

8493 
9.6 

10585 
12.0 

12078 
13.7 

9679 
11.0 



TOTAL 

totaij per cent 



14993 
100.0 



12934 
100.0 



13750 
100.0 



14755 
100. 0 



165 36 

100 :o 



15301 
100.0 



88269 
100.0 



* See page 30 and Table 9 
** 



For each category, the first row indicates number of students, the 
second row indicates percentage of students. 

a No information or missing = 4434 
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TABLE 



(Comp iiic 


:trth for can a 

Every Student i^urvey. 


STUjUENTS 
Report No , 


91) 




Province 


Per Cent 


of Students 


Number 


m 




1970* 


1975** 


Elementary 




Secondary 




90.70 


94.30 






1 Q1 1 ^ 


Quebec 


1.33 


1.54 






o c ^ 


Nova ocotia 


1.62 


1.11 






245 


Newfoundland 


.91 


.67 


328 




105 


British ColumDia 


.47 


.60 






151 


New Brunswick 


.85 


.58 


244 




132 


Alberta 


.42 


.44 


14/ 




136 


Manitoba 


.43 


.35 


143 




0 84 


Saskatchewan 


.21 


.18 


68 




47 


Prince Edward Island 


.20 


.13 


53 




32 


No Information 


2.83 


.09 


54 




4 


North West Territories .01 


.01 


6 




4 


TOTAL 


99.98% 


100.00% 


44249 




20413 



* In 1970,74.16 per cent $..e. 76,992) of all students were bom in 
Canada. Total number of students for whom information was 
available = 103,818. 



** In 1975,69.75 per cent (i.e. 64,662)of all students were bom in 
Canada. Total number of students for whom information was 
available =92,703. 
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Only two other provinces — Quebec and British Columbia — showed 
a slight increase in the proportion of students between 1970 and 1975. The 
proportion for all the other provinces either showed a decrease or remained 
stable. 

While 25 per cent of the students surveyed in 1970 (see Table 6) 
stated that they were born outside of Canada, 30 per cent of those surveyed 
in 1975 gave this response. In 1975, the highest proportions of non-Canadia 
born students came from Portugal, Italy, China and Hong Kong, Jamaica, Greece, 
and England in descending order. There were some notable shifts over the five 
years in country of origin. For instance, while in 1970 the highest pro- 
portion of foreign students came from Italy, in 1975 the highest proportion 
came from Portugal. In fact, on the 1970 base, the proportion of Italian- 
born students decreased by more than 50 per cent, while the proportion of 
Portuguese-born students increased by over 30 per cent. Similarily, there 
was an increase of over 50 and 75 per cent in the proportion of students born 
in China and Hong Kong and the West Indies. Although Table 6 shows other dramatic 
shifts, there are relatively small numbers of students from most of these 
coxHitries. 

Almost all countries showed a higher niomber of students in the 
elementary as compared to the secondary schools. The notable exception was 
Italy which in 1975 had twice as many students in secondary as in elementary 
school. Eight of the countries outside Canada were reported as country of 
origin by more than 1000 students in the Toronto school system. Moreover, 
56 different countries were reported as place of birth by 25 or more students. 
All in all, over two-thirds of the students born outside of Canada came from 
Portugal, Italy, China and Hong Kong, Greece, England and the Caribbean. 
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TABLE 6 

COUNTRY OF BIRTH FOR NON-CANADIAN BORN STUDENTS 
(Comparison with 1970 Every Student Survey, Report No. 91) 

- „^ , Per Cent Number in 1975 
Country of Birth 

1970 1975 Elementary Secondary 



Portugal (includes Azores, 14. 81 
Macao) 


19.48 


3571 


1815 


Italy 


26.09 


11.38 


1047 


2099 


China and Hong Kong 


6.00 


9.14 


1345 


1183 


Jamaica* 





8.87 


1778 


675 


Greece 


8.86 


7 .40 


1455 


592 


England 


7.00 


5.24 


1035 


414 


Trinidad and Tobago* ^ 





4.22 


765 


401 


United States 


2.95 


3 65 


739 


271 


Guyana (includes British 
Guiana) 


.79 


3.03 


633 


206 


India and Ceylon 


1.10. 


2.98 


644 


179 


Yugoslavia 


3.25 


2.62 


457 


267 


Poland 


3.28 


1.68 


160 


305 


Ecuador and Peru** 


.07 


1.50 


347 


68 


PhilippinesH- 


.26 


1.29 


253 


104 


Korea 


.32 


1.17 


2^5 


79 


Germany 


2.63 


1.05 


206 


83 


Unclassified Countries+ 


.98 


1.15 


228 


91 


Scotland 


2.32 


.98 


156 


115 


No Information 


.76 


.71 


112 


84 


France 


.87 


.69 


131 


60 


Venezuela (and Colombia***) .32 


.68 


138 


49 


Brazil 


.54 


.64 


108 


69 


Formosa and Taiwan 


.36 


.59 


113 


49 


Tanzania 


.03 


.54 


92 


56 


Australia 


.54 


.53 


114 


33 


Barbados* 




.52 


92 


51 


Argentina 


.52 


.52 


84 


60 


Cyprus 


.38 


.50 


99 


39 


Pakistan (and Bangladesh***) .10 


750 


112 


" 25~ 


Czechslovakia 


1.16 


.42 


63 


53 



Cont'd. 



TABLE 6 
Continued 



Country of Birth 



Per Cent 



Number in 1975 



1970 



1975 



Elementary 



Secondary 



St. Kitts, St. Vincent, 

St. Lucia* 

Malta .67 

Ireland .82 

Scandinavia (Finland, Norway 

Denmark, Sweden) .72 

Spain .37 

Japan .29 

Holland (Netherlands) 
and Belgium 



Hungary 

Chile** 

South Africa 

Uganda*** 

Grenada* 

Switzerland 

Burma*** 

Uruguay 

Austria 

Russia (Incl. Ukraine) 

Malaya 

Kenya 

Turkey 

Israel 

Egypt 

Fiji** 

Antigua* 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Guatemala** 

Morocco** 

Mexico 



.95 
1.04 
.13 
.26 



.20 

.13 
.42 
.16 
.04 
.10 
.25 
.23 
.20 
.05 

.05 
.06 
.01 
.12 
.02 



.43 
.40 
.37 

.34 
.30 
.30 

.29 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.22 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.13 

.13 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.10 

. 10 

.09 

.08 



79 
35 
54 

62 
62 

63 

39 
28 
61 
48 
35 
24 
31 
33 
38 
14 
24 
21 
24 
21 
20 
18 
21 
13 
11 
15 
24 
9 
17 



39 
76 
49 

32 
20 
19 

41 
40 
12 
23 

26 

27 
15 
15 
10 
31 
21 
21 
17 
18 
16 
17 
13 
18 

20 
13 

3 
15 

7 
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TABLE 6 
Continued 



Country of Birth 


Per 
1970 


Cent 
1975 


Number 
Elementary 


in 1975 
Secondary 


Honduras*** 




.07 


13 


7 


New Zealand 


.05 


.07 


12 


7 


Cuba*** 




.06 


9 


8 


Wales** 


.05 


.05 


11 


4 


R a Vi 3 m 3 *5 * 




.05 


14 


1 


East Africa 




. Uj 


Q 


A 


Syri'.a 


.05 


.03 


It 


5 


Iran** 





.02 


4 


2 


Jordan 


.02 


.02 


3 


3 


Paraguay*** 





.02 


4 


1 


Rhodesia 


.02 


.01 


2 


2 


iAJiuxnxCan tvepuuiiu Bna 
Haiti*** 





.01 





2 


Bolivia 


.01 


.01 


2 





Viet Nam** 


.02 


.01 


2 


2 


Cambodia** and Laos*** 




.01 


1 


1 


West Indies* 


6.11 








TOTAL PER CENT 


99.94% 


100.00% 






TOTAL NUMBER 


26,886 


27,654 


17,356 


10. 298 



* In the 1970 Survey (Report No. 91) ^ these covmtries included i 
category "West Indies," In 1975, these countries were coded 
separately as shown above, and the category ''West Indies" was 
used to include other unclassified countries in that region 
(see Appendix B) . 

** In 1970 Survey (Report No. 91), these countries were put in 
Appendix A. 

*** In 1970 Survey, these countries were not specif ically coded. 
+ See Appendix B. 

Number of Students Missing = 4. - 
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While about 30 per cent of all students reported English as a 
second language, another 16 per cent reported learning English and their 
mother tongue at the same time. Hence, English was not the sole mother 
tongue of 46 per cent of the students in the Toronto school system. The 
comparable proportion for 1970 was 41 per cent. 

Table 7 shows that of those learning English as a second language, * 
more than 70 per cent reported Portuguese, Italian, Greek, and Chinese as 

their mother tongue. This pattern is quite similar to that found in 1970. 
These same four languages are most frequently mentioned (over 60 per cent) 
by those who learned English and another language at the same time (Table 8) . 

In terms of parental background, 81.2 per cent of the students 
lived in homes where both parents were present; 14.3 per cent lived in mother- ^ 
only homes; 1.9 per cent lived in fathar-only homes; and 2.2 per cent lived 
in homes where neither parent was present. This 1975 percentage for two- 
parent homes is two per cent less than that for 1970, while the 1975 percentages 
for mother-only and father-only homes are greater by 2.1 and .2 per cent 
respectively. 

Analysis and Presentation of Results 

The results of the survey could have been tabulated in many different 
ways. For instance, the students could have been classified by either their 
parents* occupation or their mother tongue for each grade; or, they could have 
been classified by their country of birth for each age group. Such approaches 
would have obscured the broader patterns within the school system and would 
not answer the questions which originally led to this survey. Accordingly, 
results have been organized into tables to provide a clear overview of the 
major demographic features in the school system and the relationships between 
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these features and students* characteristics. Those who may wish to examine 
the raw data will be provided access on request. 

The interpretation of these results is facilitated by comparison 
with the 1970 survey. In some cases, the two comparisons are noted only 
in the text with the suggestion that the 1970 report (Wright, 1970) be 
consulted for more detailed or specific comparisons. 
Country of Birth and Language 

The four categories established in 1970 were used for the 1975 
survey to describe the "immigrant" status of the students. These are: 

(1) students born in Canada, English the first language; 

(2) students born in Canada, English not the first language 
(this category includes both those students who learned 
English as a second language and those who learned English 
and another language at the same time); 

(3) students not born in Canada, English the first language; 

(4) students not born in Canada, English not the first language, 
or another language and English learned at the same time. 

Of all the students in the school system, 45.3 per cent belonged 
to Category 1, while 24.1, 7.9, and 21.8 per cent belonged to Categories 2, 
3, and 4 respectively. There was no information for 1 per cent. 

While these different categories are quite useful in describing 
overall patterns in the school system, they necessarily mask much relevant 
information. For instance, some students who reported learning English and 
another language at the same time may be much more fluent in one or the other 
accordingly^ one cannot assume that they are fully bilingual. 
Socio-Economic Status 

The occupation of the students* parents or household heads was 
established in the survey. These occupations, in turn, were categorized 
according to the Blishen Scale (1967) for socio-economic status. 
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TABLE 7 



MOTHER TONGUE OF STUDENTS WHO LEABNED ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
(Comparison with 1970 Every Student Survey, Report No. 91) 



Mother Tongue 



1970 



Per Cent 



1975 



ERIC 



Portuguese 


14.23 


21.08 


Italian 


35.27 


20.57 


Greek 


11.55 


15 . lo 


Chinese 


9.69 




Spanish 


1.05 


J • J J 


Polish 


4 . 58 


9 on 


Yugoslavian 


2 . 68 




Ukrainian 


3 . /9 


9 70 


French 


1. 96 


1 71 


German 


3.32 


1 *71 

i . /i 


No Information 


1 . 41 


1 14 


Unclassified 


.33 


1 . iU 


Korea 


.26 


1.09 


Macedonian 


1.28 


.97 


Hungarian 


1.61 


.93 


Indian* 


.57 


.83 


Punj abi** 





.82 


Hindi** 





.62 


Philippines-!- 





.49 


Japanese 


.38 


.47 


Jamaican Patois+ 





.40 


Maltese 


.50 


.37 


Cze chos lo vakian 


.84 


.36 


Croatian 


.24 


.36 


Lithuanian 


.59 


.34 


Latvian 


.64 


.29 


Estonian 


.69 


.32 


Russian 


.27 


.26 


Finnish 


.53 


.24 


Gujurati+ 




.24 


Urdu** 




.24 


Tagolog+ 




.22 




30 





. . . cont ' d. 
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TABLE 7 
Continued 



Mother Tongue 



Per Cent 



1970 



1975 



Pakistani* 





.20 


Serbian 


.12 


.19 


Greek and Macedonian** 





.17 


Dutch 


.31 


.15 


Arabic 


.13 


.15 


Slovakian 


.24 


.15 


Guyanese* 





.12 


Turkish 


.11 


.12 


AlbanianH- 


— ~* — 


.11 


Mandarin** 




.10 


Indian (North American) 


.06 


.09 


Rumanian 


.08 


.08 


Bunnese+ 





.07 


Kachi** 





.07 


Swahili+ 


— — _ 


.07 


Swedish 


.05 


.07 


Taiwanese** 





.06 


Hebrew 


.12 


.06 


Slovenian 


.09 


.06 


Bulgarian 


.05 


.06 


Armenian 


.09 


.05 


Brazilian+ 




.05 


West Indian Language 


.03 


.05 


Indonesian 


.01 


.03 


Austrian 


.07 


.03 


Africaans+ 




.03 


Danish 


.06 


.03 


Sign Language** 




.02 


Yiddish 


.06 


.01 


Norwegian 


.02 


.01 



. cont ' d. 
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TABLE 7 
Continued 



Mother Tongue 


1970 


Per Cent 


1975 


Egyptlan+ 






.01 


Gaelic 


.03 




.00 


TOTAL PER CENT 


99.99% 




99.99% 


TOTAL NUMBER 


28,368 




27,063 



* Classified as "Indian - Pakistani" in 1970, Report #91. 
** Not specifically classified in 1970, Report #91. 
+ Classified in Appendix A in 1970, Report #91. 
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TABLE 8 

MOTHER TONGUE OF STUDENTS WHO LEARNED ENGLISH AND 
MOTHER TONGUE AT THE SAME TIME 
(Comparison with 1970 Every Student Survey, Report No. 91) 



%M w P^i^ Cent 

Mother Tongue 

1970 1975 



■LusxLan 


9 ^ 7Q 


9«i "^L 

• 


v^reeK 


Q r\i 




Chinese 


Q AO 
O • HZ. 


1 O "7 "7 


Portuguese 


J.J/ 


Q "7/. 


French 


J • oU 


C / "7 

J . 4 / 


German 


"7 


. JO 


Polish 


0 • lb 


. Hj 


Ukrainian 


Q O C 

o . 35 


4 . ly 


Yugoslavian 


01 


i . O J 


Spanish 


1 . 01 


1 "7^ 


Macedonian 


2 .09 


1 . J J 


Hungarian 


2.28 


1 .47 


Unclassified Languages 


. 71 


1 . J / 


No Information 


. yy 


T m 
X • UX 


Japanese 


1 .04 


• oX 


Lithuanian 


1.41 


"70 

. /y 


Maltese 


1.01 


"71 

• /X 


Indian'* 


. yz 


« 0 J 


Jamaican Patois+ 






Estonian 


1.29 


,52 


Latvian 


1.13 


-56 


Russian 


.74 


, 47 


Fiimish 


.78 


,.45 


Hindi** 




.4A 


Philippines+ 






Dutch 


.63 


,42 


Hebrew 


.72 


.36 


Croatian 


.22 


.34 


Tagalog+ 




.29 


Korean 


.07 


.26 



. . . cont ' d. 
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TABLE 8 
Continued 



Mother Tongue 


1970 


Per Cent 


1975 


Czechoslovakian 


.50 




.24 


Punj abi** 






.23 


Gujurati+ 






.21 


Indian (North American) 


.17 




.20 


Mandarin** 






.19 


Swahili+ 






.17 


Greek and Macedonian** 






.15 


Serbian 


.17 




.15 


Urdu** 






.14 


Swedish 


.17 




.11 


Danish 


.19 




.11 


Slovakian 


.22 




.10 


Slovenian 


.09 




.10 


Pakistani* 






.10 


Arabic 


.10 




.10 


Af rikaans+ 






.10 


Yiddish 


.49 




.09 


Gaelic 


.18 




.08 


Guyanese+ 






.07 


Norwegian 


.05 




.07 


Sign Language*^ 






.06 


Turkish 


.08 




.06 


Austrian 


.10 




.06 


AlbaniarH- • 






.06 


Rumaniar:: 


-08 




.06 


Armenian 


.15 




.05 


Bulgarian 


.08 




.J5 


Kachi** 






.35 


Egyptian+ 






.04 


West Indian Languages 


.01 




.03 


Brazilian^- 


34 




.01 

. . .cont'd. 
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TABLE 8 
Continued 



Mother Tongue 


1970 


Pot* Pont' 


1975 


Taiwanese** 






.01 


Burmese+ 






.01 


Indonesian 


.03 




.01 


TOTAL PER CENT 


99-99% 




99.96% 


TOTAL NUMBER 


14,515 




15,598 



* Classified as "Indian - Pakistani'' in 1970, Report #91. 
** Not specifically classified in 1970, 

Classified in Appendix A in 1970, Report #91, 
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This scale ranks over 300 occupations drawn from the 1961 
Canadian Census by education, income and prestige. The Blishen Scale, 
while quite useful for grouping large numbers of individuals, does not 
distinguish, for instance, between the manager of a large entertainment 
centre such as the O'Keefe Centre, ^nd the manager of a dance hall. Further- 
more, the survey questionnaire did not specifically ask students to indicate 
the "place cf work" for their parents, making it difficult to distinguish 
between the manager of a bank and the manager of a small store. 

Jr. addition, the categories in the Blishen Scale could not 
accommodate some of the occupations reported by students; thus, special 
categories (10 - 15) were developed. One such category is "Group Home Head" 
which includes, for example, a social worker (see Table 9;: - 

Blishen socio-econcmic categories were combined into 8 categor:^:ef 
(2 - 9) for presentation in ~iis repc^t. As is apparent :Lr: Table 9, the 
proportion of ?tuden in t:: lowest and highest category (2 and 9) remained 
relatively st£±)le between 197 ^ and 1975- The most noticeable shifts betwee: 
the two periods occurred in Categories 6 and 7, Specif icalJ-y, in 1975 the 
proportion fro— Category v :.ncreased, while the proportion from Category 7 
decreased. 

As in 1970/ o-. - 50 per cent of the students in 1975 reported 
parents* occupan.ons in Categories 2, 3, and 4, while about 13 per cent 
reported occupa^tlons in Categrries 8 or 9- An overview of tihe special 
categories (10 to 16) shows that 4,297 students (4,(' per centj reported '^^^n^^sewif e" 
as the occupatiDn for« thr household head. This proportion xs quite sira^^ai 
to the 1970 sizu:^- on. 
Special ClaE^r- : 

In 1975, a r.ew category. Special Class **C" , was ided to the two 
categories used in ].9"0- Special Class "A" contains those students in 
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"Opportunity Classes"; Special Class "B" contains those in health-related 
classes (e.g.^ vision) , wnile Special Class "C" contains those in other 
special classes (e.g., behavioural). 

In 1970 y Special Class "B" incliided students in health as well 
as non-health-related special classes* Thus, Special Class "B" in 1970 
contained the type of sturrant grouped in "3" and "C" in 1975- 

In 1970, Spec±a_ Class "A" included students from the special 
vocational classes in secondary schools? however, in 1975, only elementary 
school students were included in this group due to reorganization within 
the secondary schools. Essentially then, elementary schoo' students in 
1975 were classified by kandergarten * graders 1 to 6, Special Class A, B, or C, 
New Canadian and ungraded classes. Where possible footnotes ~o some tables 
are used to clarify these distinctions. 

"Ne-n^ r . uBad-Lans ' aird Class Pl3.cgment. 

These analyses sn ^ how tiie fcuzr " immigrraur grtzups are distributed 
in special and regular cla.s~s in tra- el=msntary schocls -^s well as in the 
different levels of study ir r±ie seciii^fidary schools, S.tU£^ats in New Canadian 
classes were not included iri the tables; however, studentr in ungraded 
programmes in the elementary schools were included ir. the category "grades 
1 to 8." 

Elementary School 

Table 10 shows nx)w the four cmregories of smrSEmrs are distj.-ibuted 
across junior and semxjr kindergarten and grade 1. Canadian-born students 
are more likely to be ±n either junior or senior kinc^rqarten than in grade 1, 
whereas the opposite ±s true for non-Canaclan-born srxideiits. Appendix F 
shows no sex differences for the trends seen in th-.s rabie. 

S 
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TABLE 9 



Category 
Number 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CODES FOR HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
(COMPARISON WITH 1970 EVERY STUDENT SURVEY REPORT NO- 91) 



Blishen's 
Category 



Category Description 



Per Cent 



'70 



Number in 1975 



'75 Elem, 



Sec. 



1 
2 

3 

4 



7 
8 



25-31.99 
32-34.99 
35-38.99 

39-^42.99 

43-49.99 

50-54.99 
55-65.99 

66-76.99 



10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

TOTAL PER CENT 
TOTAL NUMBER 



No information or unknown 

Labourers, truck drivers, 
porters 

Bartenders , sheetmetal 
workers , repairmen 

Sales clerks, jewellers, 
stationary engineers, 
machinists 



2.86 
42,74 

7,68 

4,97 

9,27 



Pressmen, printing workers, 
electricians, members of the 
armed forces, clerical occupa- 
tions 

Actors, tool and diemakers, 6,09 
medical and dental technicians, 
embalmers, real estate sales- 
men 

Musicians , stenographers , 4 . 35 

athletes 

Clergymen, various owners and 4.68 
managers, insurance salesmen, 
librarians 

Teachers , professional 8 . 00 

engineers , physicians , computer 
programmers, air pilots 

Pensioner , retired , workman ' s 



compensation, disabled or ill 
Welfare, mother's allowance 
Adult training or re-training 
Unemployed 

Mother only, housewife 

Respondent on his/her own 

Group home head (e.g. , social — 
worker, etc.) 



.70 

.37 
.64 
3.15 
4.40 
.09 



4.78 2301 

42.01 27018 

6.05 3934 

3.10 1939 

9.16 5242 

8.52 4865 

2.90 1777 

4.62 2806 

8.41 5345 



1.16 

.18 
.68 
3.42 
4.64 
.16 
.20 



99.99 99.99 



390 

104 
491 
2401 
2994 
6 

75 



2130 
11931 

1676 

938 

3251 

3034 

910 
1474 

2453 

690 

65 
136 
770 
1303 
144 
110 



103,818 92,703 61688 31015 



^ Noz specifically coded in 1970. 
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TABLE 10 



1 



KINDERGAKTEN AND GRADE 1 ATTENDANCE CATEGORIZED AS TO 
WHETHER OR NOT SITIDENT BORN IN CANADA AND 
WHETHER OR NOT ENGLISH WAS MOTHER lONGOE* 
(Comparison with 1970 Every Student Suney) 



PERC ENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



iu!k!!r!H Junior Kindergarten Senior Kindergarten Grade 1 ^^^^ 

Code* ^^^^ ^^^5 

Me Female Me Female Me Fenale Me Female Me FeMle Me Feoale 



1975 1970 



1 46.8 48.6 47.3 51.6 46.6 45,3 52.7 51.9 40.0 42.2 51,1 50.5 44,3 50.8 



2 32.7 33.0 36.4 34.2 31.4 31.1 27.6 27.9 26.2 29.2 25.7 27.1 30.1 26.3 



3 6.4 5,5 3.8 3.2 6.1 7.2 4.3 4.6 8.9 6.9 5.4 5.2 7.0 5.3 



4 13.7 12.6 12.0 10.8 15.4 15.7 15.0 15.0 23.4 20.4 17.3 16.8 17.7 17.1 ' 



No 

Information .4 .3 .5 .2 .5 .7 .3 .5 1.5 1.3 .5 .4 .9 ,4 

Total 

Per Cent 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99,9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 



TOTAL 2301 2327 1422 1320 2996 2845 4125 3803 4140 3442 4284 3899 18051 18853 

* Category description: 1) students bom in Canada, English the first language; 2) students bom in Canada, 
English not the first lang-aage; 3) students not bom in Canada, English the first language; 4) students 
not bom in Canada, English not the first language, or another language and English learned at the same time. 
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TaUDle 11 shows how the four categories of students are distributed 
across the different grades and special classes. The 1975 results suggest 
thatr compared to the students in the other three categories, students in 
Category 1 (i.e. Canadian-born, English mother tongue) are much more likely 
to be in a special class. In fact, while almost 10 per cent of the Canadian- 
bom English-speaking students are in special classes, the proportion is 
only about 6 per cent in each of the other three categories. This difference 
is vpore pronounced than it was in 1970. 

In Appendix F it can be seen that the proportion of males fo\ind 
in Special Class C is more than twice that of females in each category — the 
most noticeaQjle difference being within Category 1. The proportion of females 
in special classes appears to have risen slightly between 1970 and 1975. 
Secondary School 

Since 1970, the secondary schools have undergone major organizational 
changes. In the present context, the most important is that there are no 
longer "programs" but rather "levels of study." The new system of levels 
allows for more flexibility in terms of both choice of courses and completion 
time. For example, a student can now take some subjects at one level and 
others at another level during the same year. Thus, while in 1970 a student 
was in either a 4-year or a 5-year program, in 1975 a student could take 
courses at both levels 4 and 5 during the Scune year, even if most of his 
subjects were at one of the two levels. Thus, comparable data from 1970 
have not been included in the following tables. Students were initially 
assigned to 6 different levels and 3 combinations of levels of study; however, 
because the number of students recording a combination of levels was relatively 
small (e.g., only 32 recorded levels 3 and 4 while 3,282 recorded level 3 ) , 
the 9 categories were combined into 5. Appendix E illustrates how this was 
done and the number of student affected. 

er|c 4 ^ 
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TABLE 11 

SPECIAL CLASSES ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to Whether or not Bom In Canada and 
Whether or not English was Mother Tongue) 



Student Background 



N 

1975 1970 



PER. C..E N T A G E S 



Grade 1-8* 
1975 1970 



Special Class 
A B 
1975 1970 1975 1970 



C** Total 
1975 Per Cent° 



1- Canada-English 23865 33249 90.2 93.8 6.0 4.5 1.9 1.7 1.8 100.0 



2- Canada-not 
English 



12027 14013 94.8 95.2 



3.4 2.6 1.4 2.2 0.4 100.0 



3- Not Canada- 
English 



4295 3044 94.5 95.4 3.8 3.4 1.1 1.1 0.6 100.0 



4- Not Canada- 
Not English 



9874 10968 94.0 94.0 4.9 4.9 0.9 1.0 0.2 100.0 



TOTAL 



5006161412° 92.5 94.2 5.0 4.1 1.5 1.7 1.0 100.0 



* Includes ungraded classes; does not Include kindergarten and special English classes. 
** In 1970, Special Class "B" Included "C". 

a Missing observations = 1209 (Includes students In special English classes) . 
b No information for 138 students, 
c Approximately 100% for 1970 totals. 
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The results in Table 12 show that the largest proportion of students 
taking level 5 courses came from Category 2 (i.e. Canadian-born, English 
not first language) while the smallest proportion taking such courses came 
from Category 4 (i.e. Non-Canadian-born, English not first language). Category 4 
also provided the highest proportion for level 4, and was the only one 
in which the proportion of males exceeded that of females regarding enrolment 
in level 5 subjects (see Appendix P) • Categories 1, 3, and 4 are quite 
similar in the proportion of students taking levels 1, 2, and 3 courses • In 
1970 f Category 2 also provided the largest proportion of students in the 
5-year program. 
Age on Arrival 

The 1970 survey revealed that students over 16 and under 6, on 
arrival, were the "least likely to be found in special vocational programmes 
and most likely found in five-year programmes." 

The 1975 distribution for students not born in Canada and for whom 
English was the mother tongue is illustrated in Table 13. It is apparent 
that students arriving in Canada both below the age of 6 and over 16 
are more likely to be enrolled in level 5 subjects than those arriving between 
7 and 15. The proportion of the "over 16" group exceeds the "under 6" group 
by 7.4 per cent. Students in the 12 to 15 age group are the most likely to 
be taking subjects at either levels 1, 2, or 3 when compared to those in 
the other groups. 

The proportion of males in levels 1, 2, or 3 is consistently higher 
than that for females in each group (see Appendix F) . Except for the 12 to 15 
age group in level 4, the proportion of females in levels 4 or 5 is greater 
than that for males. 
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TABLE 12 

liEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to whether or not bom in Canada and 
Whether or not English was mother tongue) 



Student 
Background 
Code * 



N 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL ** 



3 
% 



4 

% 



5 
% 



TOTAL 
PERCENT 



1 
2 
3 
4 



13059 
6903 
2196 
7921 



4.6 
2.0 
4.8 

4,7 



12.4 
7.7 
11.7 
11.4 



22.7 
22.8 
18.8 
27.4 



60.3 
67.5 
64.6 
56.5 



100. 0 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0 



TOTAL 



30079 



4.1 



11.0 



23.7 



61.3 



100.1 



* See page 23 for codq description. 
** See Appendix E 

a No information for 936 students 
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TABLE 13 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS NOT 
BORN IN CANADA AND FOR WHOM ENGLISH WAS MOTHER TONGUE 
(Categorized by age on arrival) 







e 


T? P n 
\^ \J 


In u A r\ X 


e p H n o T 
o n u u ij 


T T? X7 T? T * 




Age on Arrival 


N 


1^ 


and 2 


3 


4 


5 


TOTAL 










% 


% 


% 


PERCENT 


1 D 


520 




2.7 


5.8 


23.5 


68.1 


100.1 


^7-11 


534 




4.1 


12.5 


23.0 


60.3 


99.9 


12 - 15 


709 




8.2 


17.8 


17.9 


56.1 


100.0 


over 16 


359 




3.4 


9.7 


11.4 


75.5 


100.0 


TOTAL PER CENT 






5.0 


12.2 


19.5 


63.4 


100.1 


TOTAL NO. 


2122 ^ 




. 106 


258 


413 


1345 





* See Appendix E 

No information for 21 students 
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Alinost 90 per cent of the age group who were 16 and over on arrival, 
enrolled in level 5 courses , this proportion being much higher than for those 
who arrived at earlier ages. Thus, as is shoro in Table 14, students whose 
mother tongue was not English and who arrived in Canada under 16 years of age 
are more likely to enrol in a level of study lower than level 5, While it 
seems that many "non-academic" students over 16 on arrival go directly to work, 
there are also a nuntoer of non-resident fee-paying students. 

To the extent that a 1975 level 5 course of study is similar to 
the 1970 "5-year programme," the patterns (of participation) are similar. 

Occupation and Special Class Placement 

As explained earlier, the occupations of the household heads 
classified according to the Blishen Scale, were combined into 8 ordered 
groups (2 to 9) , with additional groups (10 to 16) being used to describe 
the unemployed, pensioners, welfare recipients, etc. Category 16 was not 
coded in 1970, 
Elementary school 

. Table 15 illustrates the 1975 results, while allowing for comparisons 
with the 1970 data. As seen in Table 15, the proportion of students in 
Occupational Category 2 through 9 was similar in junior and senior kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 8, approximately three-quarters being in the grades and some- 
what less than 10 per cent in each of junior and senior kindergarten. 

The lower occupational categories contribute significantly more 
students to Special Class "A" than do. the higher categories — 4 to 5 per cent 
from Categories 2 to 4, as against less than 1 per cent from Category 9. No 
similar pattern was apparent in Special Class "B" or "C". 

While fewer than 400 students came from households were the head 
was retired (10), more than 12 per cent of them were in Special Class "A". As 
might be expected, there were relatively few students in junior kindergarten 
or senior kindergarten froni these households. 
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TABLE 14 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized by age on arrival, not born in Canada 
for whom English was not the mother tongue) 



Age on 
Arrival 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL* 



and 2 



% 



3 
% 



4 
% 



5 
% 



TOTAL 
PER CENT 



1 6 
7 11 
12 - 15 
16 + over 



2408 
2634 
1711 
928 



3,5 
6.9 
6.1 
0.4 



10.9 
15.9 
12.5 
1.0 



33.6 
31.7 
24-9 
10.7 



52.1 
45.6 
56.5 
87.9 



100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 



TOTAL PER CENT 
TOTAL NO. 



7681 



4,8 
372 



11.8 
904 



2.3. 2 
2167 



55.2 100.0 

4233 



* See Appendix E 

^ No xnformation for 71. students 
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TABLE 15 



PROGRAMS ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS - CATEGORIZED BY OCCUPATION OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 

(percentages) 



Occupational N 



Code' 



1975 1970 



PROGRAM 



1975 



:** 



1970 



Jr.K. Sr.K. 1 - 8 Jr.K. Sr.K. 1 - 8 



SPECIAL CLASS 



1975 



1970 



TOtal^ 



TOTAL 



2 


26370 


32160 


7.3 


9.2 


77.0 


4.1 


10.9 


79.8 


4.7 


1.2 


0.6 


A 1 

4.1 


1 1 

1.1 


1 A A A 

100.0 


3 


3878 


5555 


8.0 


10.3 


75.8 


4.4 


12.0 


78.5 


3.8 


1.1 


0.9 


3.7 


1.3 


100*0 


4 


1915 


3402 


6.5 


9.3 


77.0 


3.9 


10.4 


81.0 


4.8 


1.5 


1.0 


3.4 


L3 


lOOJ 


5 


5211 


6434 


7.8 


9.6 


78.0 


3.6 


10.0 


81.5 


2.3 


1 A 


1.0 


2.1 


2*8 


1 AA A 

100*0 


D 






I.J 


Q /I 


/o. 3 


3 5 


9 4 




2 5 


1.2 


1 1 


1 9 


2 1 


100.0 


7 


1769 


2983 


\0 


9.9 


76.4 


3.8 


il.2 


81.- 


1.6 


1.1 


2.0 


1.4 


L9 


100.0 


8 


2803 


3159 


:.8 


-.8 


77.? 


3.7 


.2.2 


81.: 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


2.1 


100.0 1 


9 


53:0 


5630 


9.2 


1G.2 


78.2 


2.4 


-1.8 


84.3 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.2 


1.3 


100.0 H 


10 


351 


263 


1.6 


4.5 


78.5 


2.7 


8.4 


78.- 


12.6 


2.1 


0.8 


8.0 


2 J 


100.0 ' 


11 ■■ 


134 


283 


14.4 


il.5 


56.7 


3.5 


12.0 


70.0 


6.7 


5.8 


4.8 


13.4 


1.1 


100.0 


12 


468 


529 


13.7 


19.9 


63.9 


10.2 


18.5 


68.2 


0.9 


D.2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.3 


100.0 


13 


2326 


2118 


4.6 


5.9 


77.5 


2.7 


7.7 


79.7 


9.7 


1.5 


0.6 


8.7 


1.0 


100.0 


14 


2959 


3690 


9.0 


11.0 


67.3 


2.9 


11.1 


77.4 


9.5 


2.1 


1.1 


7.1 


1.4 


100.0 


16 


75 




0.0 


1.3 


77.3 








14.7 


5.3 


1.3 






100.0 




58406 


70141 


7.6 


9.6 


76.5 


3.8 


11.0 


80.3 


4.1 


1.3 


0.9 


3.5 


• 1.4 


100.0 



* See Table 9 for code description. 
** In 1975, no information for 2242 students. 
**♦ In 1970, no information for 1965 students. 

a In 1970, Special Class T included "C". 

b Approximately 100 per cent in some cases. In 1975, Category 115 (respondent on his/her own) contained only 
3 students. 
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Some 17 per eont of the 104 students from households where the head 
was on welfare or mother's allowance (11) were in special classes. This was 
sharp contrast to the 468 pupils from households where the head was in job 
training (12); 2.6 per cent ^ere in special classes. More than 9 per cent of the 
children from these household were in Special Class "A". The proportion in 
special classes of all types increased slightly over 1970. While only 75 
students were from group homes (16) , more th£m 20 per cent of these were in 
special classes. 

As explained earlier. Special Class "B" in 1970 included students 
in both health and non health- related classes. In 1975 the category was 
separated into Special Class "B" (health-related classes) and Special Class "C" 
(non health-related classes)^ Still, if one is interested in mciking reasonable 
comparisons between 1970 and 1975 on students from Special Class "B" in 
Table 15, one could combine the 1975 percentages in "B" and "C" (for any row) 
and compare this total with the corresponding 1970 percentage under "B". For 
instcince, this would indicate that 1.8 per cent of the students from Category 2 
(1.2 plus .6) we^^*: into in 1975 as against 1.1 per cent in 1970. Once such 

a comparison is done, it becomes clear that for every category, the 1975 
proportion in Special Class "B" is higher - sometimes as much as four txmes 
higher - than the corresponding 1970 proportion. Table 15 further shows no 
particular trend among the different categories within Special Class "C". 

As one moves up from Category 2 to 9, the proportion of students in 
"A" steadily diminishes. This trend is obvious for both 1970 and 1975. 

Table 2 4 (Appendix F) provides a breaiJcdown by sex. There are no 
comparable results by sex for 1970. With respect to regular classes, the 
sex differences within Categories 2 to 9 are minimal, except within Categories 4 
and 7 for grades 1 to 8. For all occupational categories, there is a strong 
tendency for a higher proportion of males than females to be in a special 
class. 
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Secondary ^hool 

The majority of studen:rs in each of occupatr^nnal Categories 2 to 9 
in Table 16 are enrolled in level 5 courses. Neverthe-fr^ss , there are some 
clear-cut patterns among those different socio-economrr categories. For 
instance f as one moves up from Category 2 to 9, the pr:;:portion of students 
in level 5 courses increases steadily from 50.5 per cent to 90.4 per cent. 

To the extent that the level 5 courses are nimilar to the 5-year 
programs of 1970, this trend is similar in both periods. The above patterns 
are not as clear-cut for the special categories 10 to 16. For instance, 
students from group homes or where the household heads are on "welfare or 
mother's allowance" are somewhat evenly distributed airong levels 2 to 5. 
Students from Category 12 (household head at university or in adult retrain-- 
ing) and Category 15 (student on his/her cvn; were the ones most likely to 
be in a level 5 course. While other comparisons from Categories 10 to 16 may 
seem quite striking, it should be noted that four of these categories have 
relatively small nximbers of students. 

The distribution by sex is given in Table 25 in Appendix F . That 
table shows that as one moves from Category 2 to 9, there is a higher pro- 
portion of females than males in each category enrolled in level 5 courses. 
In fact, the largest differences are found for Category 3 (9 per cent) and 
Category 4 (10,9 per cent). There were few other differences except 
for a general tendency for a higher proportion of males to be in levels 
1, 2, 3 or 4 rather than level 5. 

Generally, the chances of a student being in a level 5 course 
increase sharply with higher household occupational status, and even more 
so if the student is female - 
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DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

This report provides an overview of some demographic and educational 
characteristics of students in the Toronto school system. This survey is, 
in most respects, identical to that done in 1970 to allow comparisons with 
that report. While the pattern of results was generally similar for both 
periods, some differences were found. For instance, the school population 
is more pluralistic, displaying a wider distribution of countries of birth 
and mother tongues. 

In 1970, the proportion of non-Canadian-born students was 25 per cent. 
By 1975 this pr portion had increased to 30 per cent. In 1970, the proportion 
of students whose mother tongue was not English was 40 per cent, while in 
1975 the proportion amounted to 46 per cent- In terms of actual numbers, this 
increase is important- 

At the same time, almost 70 per cent of the students in Toronto came 
from homes where household heads were in the lower occupational categories or 
in Special Category 13 (unemployed) and 14 (mother only, housewife) . There has 
been a slight increase in the proportion of students in special classes between 
1970 and 1975; the proportion remaining higher for males than for females. 

In both 1970 and 1975 a much higher proportion of students from 
high-income homes as compared to students from low income homes were enrolled 
in level 5 courses. At every socio-economic level a higher proportion of females 
than males is enrolled in level 5 courses. This is an interesting trend 
especially since a higher proportion of males actually do go on to university. 

As stated earlier, the Board's request for a 1975 update of the 
Every Student Survey contained a supplementary proposal for a study on 
Toronto students' post-secondary educational expectations. That study would 
consider, among other things, students' sex, socio-economic and demographic 
characteristics in relation to their expectations. 
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TABLE 16 



LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL Fl'UDENTS 
(categorized by occupation of head of household) 









S E C 0 N 


D A R y S 


C H 0 0 L 


LEVEL* 


Total -J 


Occupation 


N 


1 and 2 
% 


3 
% 


4 
% 


5 
% 


Per Cent^, 


2 labourers taxi 
drivers etc. 


11813 


5.0 


13.8 


30.7 


50.5 


100.0 iv 


3 sheetmetal workers 
mechanics etc. 


1655 


3.8 


10.6'"^ 


27.6 


57.9 


99.9 


4 sales clerks, 
machinists etc. 


928 


4.3 


9.1 


22.8 


63.8 


100.0 


5 printing workers 
electricians etc. 


3216 


2.1 


8.1 


24.6 


65.1 


99.9 


6 dental technicians 
einbalmers etc. 


3005 


1.6 


5.7 


16.9 


75.8 


100.0 


7 musicians y athletes 
etc. 


900 


0.8 


5.3 


13.4 


80.4 


99.9 


8 clergymen 

librarians etc. 


1456 


0.7 


. 2.5 


10.3 


86.5 


100.0 


9 accountants , 

engineers r lawyers etc. 


2431 


0.9 


1.9 


6.8 


90.4 


100.0 ,, 


10 retired, workmen's 
condensation 


684 


3.8 


13.3 


21.8 


61.1 


100.0 


11 welfare, mother's 
allowance 


63 


25.4 


31.7 


20.6 


22.2 


99.9 ■ 


12 university student 
aQUJ. u uraxnxng 


132 


2.3 


3.8 


10.6 


83.3 


100.0 


13 unertployed 


763 


10.5 


21.1 


26.3 


42.1 


100.0 


14 housewife 


1288 


10.9 


21.7 


25.5 


41.8 


99.9 


15 student on his own 


141 


4.3 


4.3 


24.8 


66.7 


100 . 1 


16 group head home 

(e.g. social worker) 


107 


24.3 


35.5 


15.9 


24.3 


100.0 


TOTAL 


28582^ 


4.0 


10.7 


23.7 


61.6 


100.0 



* see Appendix E 
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This rtport preaants a rtaaonably olMr picture of some relation- 
ships between thoae characteristics and enrolment in the secondary school 
levels. For instance, students whose parents are l€Qx)urers, taxi drivers, 
etc. appear to have a 50:50 chance of enrolling in a level 5 course of 
study, while students whose parents are lawyers, engineers, etc. appear to 
have 9 chances out of 10 of enrolling in such a course. 

To the extent that enrolment in a particular level of study in 
the secondary school is connected to post-secondary options, the relationships 
established in this report could help contribute to an understanding of 
students* post- secondary expectations. 

These results do not establish causal relationships between students* 
characteristics and class placement. Rather, they describe the situation as it 
existed in 1975 as completely and accurately as possible. The existence of 
strong relationships between home background and school placement has again 
been demonstrated. Such relationships will be reviewed more completely in 
another report in this series. 
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TaUDle 11 shows how the four categories of students are distributed 
across the different grades and special classes. The 1975 results suggest 
thatr compared to the students in the other three categories, students in 
Category 1 (i.e. Canadian-born, English nother tongue) are much more likely 
to be in a special class. In fact, while almost 10 per cent of the Canadian- 
bom English-speaking students are in special classes, the proportion is 
only about 6 per cent in each of the other three categories. This difference 
is nore pronounced than it was in 1970. 

In Appendix F it can be seen that the proportion of males fo\ind 
in Special Class C is more than twice that of females in each category — the 
most noticeable difference being within Category 1. The proportion of females 
in special classes appears to have risen slightly between 1970 and 1975. 
Secondary School 

Since 1970, the secondary schools have undergone major organizational 
changes. In the present context, the most important is that there are no 
longer "programs" but rather "levels of study." The new system of levels 
allows for more flexibility in terms of both choice of courses and completion 
time. For example, a student can noM take some subjects at one level and 
others at another level during the same year. Thus, while in 1970 a student 
was in either a 4-year or a 5-year program, in 1975 a student could take 
courses at both levels 4 and 5 during the Scone year, even if most of his 
subjects were at one of the two levels. Thus, comparable data from 1970 
have not been included in the following tables. Students were initially 
assigned to 6 different levels and 3 combinations of levels of study; however, 
because the number of students recording a combination of levels was relatively 
small (e.g., only 32 recorded levels 3 and 4 while 3,282 recorded level 3) , 
the 9 categories were combined into 5. Appendix E illustrates how this was 
done and the number of student affected. 
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TABLE 11 

SPECIAL CLASSES ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOCJL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to Whether or not Bom in Canada and 
Whether or not English was Mother Tongue) 



PER. C..E N T A G E S 



Student Background 



N 

1975 1970 



Special Class 
Grade 1-8* A B C** 

1975 1970 1975 1970 1975 1970 1975 



Total 
Per Cent* 



1- Canada-English 


23865 


33249 


90.2 


93.8 


6.0 


4.5 


1.9 


1.7 


1.8 


100.0 


2- Canada-not 
English 


12027 


14013 


94.8 


95.2 


3.4 


2.6 


1.4 


2.2 


0.4 


100.0 


3- Not Canada- 
English 


4295 


3044 


94.5 


95.4 


3.8 


3.4 


1.1 


1.1 


0.6 


100.0 


4- Not Canada- 
Not English 


9874 


10968 


94.0 


94.0 


4.9 


4.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.2 


100.0 


TOTAL 


50061^ 


61412^ 


92.5 


94.2 


5.0 


4.1 


1.5 


1.7 


1.0 


100.0 



* Includes ungraded classes; does not include kindergarten and special English classes. 
** In 1970, Special Class ''B" included "C". 

a Missing observations = 1209 (includes students in special English classes) . 
b No information for 138 students, 
c Approximately 100% for 1970 totals. 
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The results in Table 12 show that the largest proportion of students 
taking level 5 courses came from Category 2 (i.e. Camadian-born, English 
not first language) while the smallest proportion taking such courses came 
from Category 4 (i.e. Non-Canadian-born, English not first language). Category 4 
also provided the highest proportion for level 4, and was the only one 
in which the proportion of males exceeded that of females regarding enrolment 
in level 5 subjects (see Appendix P) • Categories 1, 3, and 4 are quite 
similar in the proportion of students taking levels 1, 2, and 3 courses* In 
1970 f Category 2 also provided the largest proportion of students in the 
5-year program. 
Age on Arrival 

The 1970 survey revealed that students over 16 and under 6, on 
arrival, were the "least likely to be found in special vocational programmes 
and most likely found in five-year programmes." 

The 1975 distribution for students not born in Canada and for whom 
English was the mother tongue is illustrated in Table 13. It is apparent 
that students arriving in Canada both below the age of 6 and over 16 
are more likely to be enrolled in level 5 subjects than those arriving between 
7 and 15. The proportion of the "over 16" group exceeds the "under 6" group 
by 7.4 per cent. Students in the 12 to 15 age group are the most likely to 
be taking subjects at either levels 1, 2, or 3 when compared to those in 
the other groups. 

The proportion of males in levels 1, 2, or 3 is consistently higher 
than that for females in each group (see Appendix F). Except for the 12 to 15 
age group in level 4, the proportion of females in levels 4 or 5 is greater 
than that for males. 
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TABLE 12 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to whether or not bom in Canada and 
Whether or not English was mother tongue) 



Student 
Background 
Code * 



N 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL ** 



3 
% 



4 
% 



5 
% 



TOTAL 
PERCENT 



1 
2 
3 
4 



13059 
6903 
2196 
7921 



4.6 
2.0 
4.8 

4,7 



12.4 
7.7 
11.7 
11.4 



22.7 
22.8 
18.8 
27.4 



60.3 
67.5 
64.6 
56.5 



100.0 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0 



TOTAL 



30079 



4.1 



11.0 



23.7 



61.3 



100.1 



* See page 23 for codq description. 
** See Appendix E 

a No information for 936 students 
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TABLE 13 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS NOT 
BORN IN CANADA AND FOR WHOM ENGLISH WAS MOTHER TONGUE 
(Categorized by age on arrival) 







S 


ECO 


N D A R Y 


SCHOOL 


LEVEL*. 




Age on Arrival 


N 


1^ 


and 2 


3 


4 


5 


TOTAL 










% 


% 


% 


PERCENT 


1-6 


520 




2.7 


5.8 


23.5 


68.1 


100.1 


^7-11 


534 




4.1 


12.5 


23.0 


60.3 


99.9 


12 - 15 


709 




8.2 


17.8 


17.9 


56.1 


100.0 


over 16 


359 




3.4 


9.7 


11.4 


75.5 


100.0 


TOTAL PER CENT 






5.0 


12.2 


19.5 


63.4 


100.1 


TOTAL NO. 


2122 ^ 




. 106 


258 


413 


1345 





* See Appendix E 

No information for 21 students 
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Almost 90 per cent of the age group who were 16 and over on arrival, 
enrolled in level 5 courses , this proportion being much higher than for those 
who arrived at earlier ages. Thus, as is shown in Table 14, students whose 
mother tongue was not English and who arrived in Canada under 16 years of age 
are nvore likely to enrol in a level of study lower than level 5. While it 
seems that many "non-academic" students over 16 on arrival go directly to work, 
there are also a nuirber of non-resident fee-paying students. 

To the extent that a 1975 level 5 course of study is similar to 
* > the 1970 "5-year programme," the patterns (of participation) are similar. 

Occupation and Special Class Placement 

As explained earlier, the occupations of the household heads 
classified according to the Blishen Scale, were combined into 8 ordered 
groups (2 to 9) , with additional groups (10 to 16) being used to describe 
the unemployed, pensioners, welfare recipients, etc. Category 16 was not 
coded in 1970. 
Elementary school 

Table 15 illustrates the 1975 results, while allowing for comparisons 
with the 1970 data. As seen in Table 15, the proportion of students in 
Occupational Category 2 through 9 was similar in junior and senior kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 8, approximately three-quarters being in the grades and some- 
what less than 10 per cent in each of junior and senior kindergarten. 

The lower occupational categories contribute significantly more 
students to Special Class "A" than do. the higher categories — 4 to 5 per cent 
from Categories 2 to 4, as against less than 1 per cent from Category 9. No 
similar pattern was apparent in Special Class "B" or "C". 

While fewer than 400 students came from households were the head 
was retired (10), more than 12 per cent of them were in Special Class "A". As 
might be expected, there were relatively few students in junior kindergarten 
or senior kindergarten from these households. 
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TABLE 14 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized by age on arrival, not born in Canada 
for whom English was not the mother tongue) 



Age on 
Arrival 



N 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL* 



and 2 



% 



3 
% 



4 

% 



5 
% 



TOTAL 
PER CENT 



1 6 
7 11 
12 - 15 
16 + over 



2408 
2634 
1711 
928 



3,5 
6.9 
6.1 
0.4 



10.9 
15.9 
12.5 
1.0 



33.6 
31.7 
24-9 
10.7 



52.1 
45.6 
56.5 
87.9 



100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 



TOTAL PER CENT 
TOTAL NO. 



7681 



4,8 
372 



11.8 
904 



C.3.2 
2167 



55.^ 100.0 
4233 



* See Appendix E 

^ No information for 71. students 
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TABLE 15 

PFDGRAMS ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS - CATEGORIZED BY OCCUPATION OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 

(percentages) 



Occupational n 
Code* 1975 1970 



PROGRAM 



SPECIAL CLASS 



1975 



1970 



1975 



1970 



Jr.K. Sr.K. 1 - 8 Jr.K. Sr.K. 1 - 8 



1^ 



TotaF 



2 


26370 


32160 


7.3 


9,2 


77.0 


4.1 


10.9 


79.8 


4.7 


1.2 


0.6 


4.1 


1.1 


100.0 


3 


3878 


5555 


8.0 


10.3 


75,8 


4,4 


12.0 


78.5 


3.8 


1.1 


0.9 


3.7 


1.3 


100.0 


4 


1915 


3402 


6.5 


9.3 


77.0 


3.9 


10.4 


61.0 


4.8 


1.5 


1.0 


3.4 


1.3 


loaj 


5 


5211 


6434 


7,8 


9.6 


78.0 


3.6 


10.0 


81.5 


2.3 


] ^ 


1.0 


2.1 


2.8 


100.0 


6 


4817 


3935 


7.5 


9.4 


78.3 


3.5 


9.4 


63.2 


2.5 . 


1.2 


1.1 


1.9 


2 J 


100.0 


7 


1769 


2983 


'.0 


9.9 


78.4 


3.8 


il.2 


61.:: 


1.6 


1.1 


2.0 


1.4 


1.9 


100.0 


8 


2803 


3159 


:.B 


'.8 


77.? 


3.7 


12.2 


81,3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


2.i 


100.0 


9 


53:0 


5630 


9.2 


10.2 


78.2 


2.4 


a. 8 


84.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.2 


1.3 


100.0 


10 


351 


263 


1.6 


4.5 


78.5 


2.7 


8.4 


78.' 


12.6 


2.1 


0.8 


8.0 


2.3 


100.0 


11 ■■ 


ID4 


283 


14.4 


11.5 


56.7 


3.5 


12.0 


70.0 


6.7 


5.8 


4.8 


13.4 


1.1 


100.0 


12 


468 


529 


13.7 


19.9 


63.9 


10.2 


18.5 


68.2 


0.9 


3,2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.3 


100,0 


13 


2326 


2118 


4.6 


5.9 


77.5 


2.7 


7.7 


79.7 


9.7 


1.5 


0.6 


8.7 


1.0 


100.0 


14 


2959 


3690 


9.0 


11.0 


57.3 


2.9 


11.1 


77.4 


9.5 


2.1 


1.1 


7,1 


1.4 


100.0 


16 


75 




0.0 


1.3 


77.3 








14.7 


5.3 


1.3 






100.0 


TOTAL 


58406 


70141 


7.6 


9.6 


76.5 


3.8 


11.0 


80.3 


4.1 


1.3 


0.9 


3.5 


• 1.4 


100.0 



* See Table 9 for code description. < 
** In 1975, no information for 2242 students. 
*** In 1970, no information for 1965 students. 

a In 1970, Special Class "B" included "C". 

b Approximately 100 per cent in some cases. In 1975, Category 115 (respondent on his/her own) contained only 
3 students. 
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Some 17 per cent of the 104 students from households where the head 
was on welfare or mother's allowance (11) were in special classes. This was 
sharp contrast to the 468 pupils from households where the head was in job 
training (12); 2.6 per cent ^ere in special classes. More than 9 per cent of the 
children from these household were in Special Class "A". The proportion in 
special classes of all types increased slightly over 1970. While only 75 
students were from group homes (16) , more th£m 20 per cent of these were in 
special classes. 

As explained earlier. Special Class "B" in 1970 included students 
in both health and non health- related classes. In 1975 the category was 
separated into Special Class "B" (health-related classes) and Special Class "C" 
(non health-related classes)^ Still, if one is interested in mciking reasonable 
comparisons between 1970 and 1975 on students from Special Class "B" in 
Table 15, one could combine the 1975 percentages in "B" and "C" (for any row) 
and compare this total with the corresponding 1970 percentage under "B". For 
instcince, this would indicate that 1.8 per cent of the students from Category 2 
(1.2 plus .6) we*^*: into 'B" in 1975 as against 1.1 per cent in 1970. Once such 
a comparison is done, it becomes clear that for every category, the 1975 
proportion in Special Class "B" is higher - sometimes as much as four txmes 
higher - than the corresponding 1970 proportion. Table 15 further shows no 
particular trend among the different categories within Special Class "C". 

As one moves up from Category 2 to 9, the proportion of students in 
"A" steadily diminishes. This trend is obvious for both 1970 and 1975. 

Table 2 4 (Appendix F) provides a breaikdown by sex. There are no 
comparable results by sex for 1970. With respect to regular classes, the 
sex differences within Categories 2 to 9 are minimal, except within Categories 4 
and 7 for grades 1 to 8. For all occupational categories, there is a strong 
tendency for a higher proportion of males than females to be in a special 
class. 
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Secondary School 

The majority of studen-s in each of occupatrsDnal Categories 2 to 9 
in Table 16 are enrolled in level 5 courses. Neverthe-rr^sSy there are some 
clear-cut patterns among those different socio-economrr categories. For 
instance f as one moves up from Category 2 to 9, the pr:;:portion of students 
in level 5 courses increases steadily from 50.5 per cent to 90.4 per cent. 

To the extent that the level 5 courses are nimilar to the 5-year 
programs of 1970, this trend is similar in both periods. The above patterns 
are not as clear-cut for the special categories 10 to 16. For instance, 
students from group homes or where the household heads are on "welfare or 
mother's allowance" are somewhat evenly distributed airong levels 2 to 5. 
Students from Category 12 (household head at university or in adult retrain-- 
ing) and Category 15 (student on his/her cvn; were the ones most likely to 
be in a level 5 course. While other comparisons from Categories 10 to 16 may 
seem quite striking, it should be noted that four of these categories have 
relatively small nximbers of students. 

The distribution by sex is given in Table 25 in Appendix F . That 
table shows that as one moves from Category 2 to 9, there is a higher pro- 
portion of females than males in each category enrolled in level 5 courses. 
In fact, the largest differences are found for Category 3 (9 per cent) and 
Category 4 (10,9 per cent). There were few other differences except 
for a general tendency for a higher proportion of males to be in levels 
1, 2, 3 or 4 rather than level 5. 

Generally, the chances of a student being in a level 5 course 
increase sharply with higher household occupational status, and even more 
so if the student is female- 
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DISCUSSION AND SU>5MARy 

This report provides an overview of some demographic and educational 
characteristics of students in the Toronto school system. This survey is, 
in most respects, identical to that done in 1970 to allow comparisons with 
that report. While the pattern of results was generally similar for both 
periods, some differences were found. For instance, the school population 
is more pluralistic, displaying a wider distribution of countries of birth 
and mother tongues. 

In 1970, the proportion of non-Canadian-born students was 25 per cent. 
By 1975 this pr portion had increased to 30 per cent. In 1970, the proportion 
of students whose mother tongue was not English was 40 per cent, while in 
1975 the proportion amounted to 46 per cent- In terms of actual numbers, this 
increase is important- 

At the same time, almost 70 per cent of the students in Toronto came 
from homes where household heads were in the lower occupational categories or 
in Special Category 13 (unemployed) and 14 (mother only, housewife) . There has 
been a slight increase in the proportion of students in special classes between 
1970 and 1975; the proportion remaining higher for males than for females. 

In both 1970 and 1975 a much higher proportion of students from 
high-income homes as compared to students from low income homes were enrolled 
in level 5 courses. At every socio-economic level a higher proportion of females 
than males is enrolled in level 5 courses. This is an interesting trend 
especially since a higher proportion of males actually do go on to university. 

As stated earlier, the Board's request for a 1975 update of the 
Every Student Survey contained a supplementary proposal for a study on 
Toronto students' post-secondary educational expectations. That study would 
consider, among other things, students* sex, socio-economic and demographic 
characteristics in relation to their expectations. 
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TABLE 16 



LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL Fl'UDENTS 
(categorized by occupation of head of household) 



, . ■-■M»nirni,inr„-if i, , «m,»wmA 






S E C 0 N 


D A R Y S C 


H 0 0 L 


LEVEL* 


Total i-Jr, 


Occupation 


N 


1 and 2 
% 


3 
% 


4 
% 


5 
% 


Per CeniS^ 


2 labourers taxi 
drivers etc. 


11813 


5.0 


13.8 


30.7 


50.5 


100.0 


3 sheetmetal workers 
mechanics etc. 


1655 


3.8 


10.6'^ 


27.6 


57.9 


99.9 


4 sales clerks, 
machinists etc. 


928 


4.3 


9.1 


22.8 


63.8 


100.0 


5 printing workers 
electricians etc. 


3216 


2.1 


8.1 


24.6 


65.1 


99.9 


6 dental technicians 
embalmers etc. 


3005 


1.6 


5.7 


16.9 


75-8 


100.0 


7 musicians y athletes 
etc. 


900 


0.8 


5.3 


13.4 


80.4 


99.9 


8 clergymen 

librarians etc. 


1456 


0.7 


2.5 


10.3 


86.5 


100.0 


9 accountants , 

engineers , lawyers etc. 


2431 


0.9 


1.9 


6.8 


90.4 


100.0 : 


10 retired, workmen's 
condensation 


684 


3.8 


13.3 


21.8 


61.1 


100.0 


11 welfare, mother's 
allowance 


63 


25.4 


31.7 


20.6 


22.2 


99.9 


12 university student 
adult training 


132 


2.3 


3.8 


10.6 


83.3 


100.0 




763 


10.5 


21. 1 


26. 3 


42.1 


100.0 


14 housewife 


1288 


10.9 


21.7 


25.5 


41.8 


99.9 


15 student on his own 


141 


4.3 


4.3 


24.8 


66.7 


100.1 


16 group head home 

(e.g. social worker) 


107 


24.3 


35.5 


15.9 


24.3 


100.0 


TOTAL 


28582^ 


4.0 


10.7 


23.7 


61.6 


100.0 


* see Appendix E ^ 


no information for 


2433 students 
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This report preaonts a rtaaonably olMr pictura of aome relation- 
ahlps between thoae characteristics and enrolment in the secondary school 
levels. For instance, students whose parents are labourers, taxi drivers, 
etc. appear to have a 50:50 chance of enrolling in a level 5 course of 
study, while students whose parents are lawyers, engineers, etc. appear to 
have 9 chances out of 10 of enrolling in such a course. 

To the extent that enrolment in a particular level of study in 
the secondary school is connected to post-secondary options, the relationships 
established in this report could help contribute to an understanding of 
students* post- secondary expectations. 

These results do not establish causal relationships between students* 
characteristics and class placement. Rather, they describe the situation as it 
existed in 1975 as completely and accurately as possible. The existence of 
strong relationships between home background and school placement has again 
been demonstrated. Such relationships will be reviewed more completely in 
another report in this series. 
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APPENDIX A 

Forms and Letters Used for Data Collection 

1. Director's letter which was distributed to all principals and 
teachers along with appropriate forms. 

2. Principal's letter for all elementary school principals. 

3. Principal's letter for all secondary school principals. 

4. Teacher's letter for all regular class teachers. 

5. Teacher's letter for teachers of withdrawal classes. 

6. Teacher's letter for teachers of New Canadian programs. 

7. Record sheet used for listing students receiving instruction 
on a withdrawal basis. 

8. Teacher's letter for teachers of adult day school students. 

9. Teacher's letter for teachers of institutional programs. 

10. Every Student Survey form for elementary school pupils. 

11. Every Student Survey form for secondary school pupils. 

12. Every Student Survey form for adult day school students. 

13. Every Student Survey form for elementary students in 
institutional programs. 

14. Every Student Survey form for secondary students in institutional 
programs . 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
155 College Street, Toronto M5T 1P6, Canada. 362-4931 



Ap/ixe 1975 



PeoA P^nclpats and To^choA^: 

Wqaz l6 tha moLtunAjoJi f^ox updjcuting tht Evc/iy 
Student SuAvey. I knoiA) It mJUi mzan a lot iAJon,k ^on. 
aZZ 0|$ you, and I fenow; that you may {^zzt uneasy about: 
a>skA,ng 6tudZ)fVU ion. poA^onaZ. ^n^^onmaZion. T/ie tAu^to^U 
oAz ai^n.z thz amount o{^ too^fe tkL6 i^nvolvU, and o{^ 
the po66ibUUJ:y thz ^uAvty could fae con^tAuQ.d 06 an 
tnva^A^on o{^ pn^lvacy. HouJdvQA, thoAA kqjol^oyUs ion, n,^quQ,^>t- 
ing tivi^ Inlon^matA^on an,t 6ound. Toronto ^ ^uah a 
mobilz CAXy ivtth It^ ^ki^tlng population^ occupation and 
Immigration pattoAvi^ that m mu^t havt thi^ tn^onmation 
to iAtnti^y thd changing nzzdUi o^ ouA chAZdAtn. Thz 
data ^Kom thz 1970 ^unvty ha^ been one o^ ouA but 
{jozapoM in fighting ^on, additional kuouacu ion, tkz 
cttij. 

I loant to 6tAU6 that thz tn^onmatton iM not 
()on, thd student* 6 n,tcon,d. Nothing ^p^ditc to any ^txidznt 
voilZ evcA(/ fae tt6ed on, notzd anyw/ieAe. 

I knoijo tlmt May 1 i^ a bad timz to import on 
ijou. That day mjb i^tlccttd to do thz ^^uAvzy bacau^a iX 
Lb om oi the timoA w;f?.en the 6y6tm i^ KoZativcly stable. 

youhJb ^incen^ely, 




ViAecton, oi Education. 
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THE BOARD OK EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 



Research Department 
April, 1975 



TO ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ; 

On April 3rd the Board asked to have the Every Student Survey up-dated. The necessary 
materials are enclosed for distribution to the staff. So that every student in the 
City is included once and only once, the information is to be reported for all the 



A (1) The home room teacher of each class will receive the envelope with 

his/her name on it. This envelope contains a conputer Isbel for each 
student who was listed for that class, two blank computer labels (a few 
extra are enclosed with this letter) , and a letter "To All Teachers" 
(copy attached) . 

(2) In order to make the data in this survey more complete, we are identifying 
students receiving assistance on a withdrawal basis from both the Special. 
Education and the New Canadian departments. Teachers we have identified 
will receive an envelope addressed to them v/ith a letter (copy attached) 
and a reque~t to list students receiving their help, 

(3) Sufficient blank questionnaire are enclosed for every sLudent. The home 
room teachers are to receive enough copies of the questionnaire for their 
students, along v/ith their envelope of instructions and labels. 

NOrK : To slightly reduce the work load, coloured paper is inserted to 
break Liiem into uackaues of 30. 

B Tlie teachers v'ill collect the student information, 

C The teachers v;ill place the completed forms in the original envelope , if possible, 
including their letter with the amount of time required recorded, 

D Please arranrje to collect all the completed forms in these envelopes and have 
them returned to the Research Department by May 12th, 

E In order to report again the amount of time such a project takes, please record 
the amount of time this task required. 

Time spent by principal (and vice-principal) . 

Time spent by school's office staff 

NAr4E OF SCHOOL: 

Please thank the staff for their work. My thanks to you also; I know, because I 
was told five years ago, that this task disrupts the school. 



students on the roll as of May" 1, 1975 . The actual data collecting, of course, 



can be done a few days on either side of that date. 



/leg 
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Director of Research, 
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[ U^'j HUAKI) ()!• KDPC.VnON K(.)K VWK CI TY OV TORONTO 



Research Department 
April, 1975 



TO ALL SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS : 

On April 3rd the Board asked to have the Every student Survey up-dated» The necessary 
materials are enclosed for distribution to the staff. So that every student in the 
City is included once and only once, the information is to be reported for all the 
students on the roll as of May 1, 1975 . The actual data collecting, of course, 
can be done a few days on either side of that date. 

A (1) The home room teacher of each class will receive the envelope with his/her 
class identification code. This envelope contains a corr^Juter label for 
each student who was listed for that class, two blank computer labels (a few 
extra are enclosed with this letter) , and a letter "To All Teachers*' (copy 
attached) . 

(2) In order to make the data in this survey more complete, we are identifying 
students receiving assistance on a withdrawal basis from both the Special 
Education and the New Canadian departments. Teachers we have identified 
will receive an envelope addressed to them with a letter (copy attached) 
and a request to list students receiving their help. 

(3) Sufficient blank questionnaire are enclosed for every student. The home 
room teachers are to receive enough copies of the questionnaire for their 
students, aloncj v;ith their envelope of instructions and labels. 

NOTE : To slightly reduce the work load, coloured paper is inserted to 
break them into packages of 30. 

B The teachers v/ill collect the student information. 

C The teaciic .s will place the completed fozms in the original envelope , if possible, 
including their letter with the amount of time required recorded. 

D Please arrange to collect all the completed forms in these envelopes and have 
them returned to the Research Department by May 12th. 

E In order to report again the amount of time such a project takes, please record 
the amount of time this task required. 

Time spent by principal (and vice-principal) 

Time spent by school *s office staff 



NAME OF SCHOOL 



Please thank the staff for their work. Mv thanks to you also; I know, because I 
was told five years ago, that this task disrupts the school. 



Sincerely , 



/ / 



/leg E. N. WRIGHT, 

Id Enclosures 5 9 Director of Research 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION KOK THK CITY OK TOROMTO 

Research Department, 
April, 1975 

TO ALL TEACHERS : 

On April 3rd the Board asked to have the Every Student Survey up-dated. This requires 
your assistance. Every student in the City is to be included (and included only once) 
in this study; therefore, please include all students on the roll May 1, 1975 . 

The forms are to be completed by all the students in your class. For those of you 
with young students, you will have to fill the form in for them. Collect the completed 
sheets, check the responses, then and only then, place the computer label on the form. 
This ensures that all labels are returned and that none are lost because of spoiled 
fomso For students who are absent, please complete the form yourself as accurately 
as possible, using office records or other sources. 

If there is a label for a student who is not in your class on May 1st, please place 
the label on a blank form and write the reason, e,g. , "TRANSFERRED" across the question- 
naire. If there is a student in your class for whom you do not have a label, place 
,a blank label on the form and fill in sex and birthdate. We can complete the rest 
of the label, 

MOTEj VlzoA^z a^fe thz 6tuden;ti> to ^pzci^^y tht kind oi job ikz poA^nt doeA , 
not thz norm o^ thz zmploytK. A lull doAcAlption o^ thz job mil 
heZp mahz jsuaz thoAZ -ci no cuon^tulon bztw^^n 4acA job^ cIvaI 
tngin^t^, ^tationa/iy mglmzA, and /aiUway znglnztK. 

Once again, we want an accurate report of the amount of time this task takes. Please 
complete the following two questions: 

How much class time was spent in completing the questionnaires? 

How much additional time did it take you to check replies, 

complete forms for absentees, check office records, etc. 

Please place this letter and the Every Student Survey sheets in the envelope for 
your class and return it to your principal, whom we have asked to arrange for the 
collection and Uie return of this letter and the completed student questionnaires. 

Thank you, 

f-^d^f — 

/leg E. N. WRIGHT, Ed.D., 

Enclosures Director of Reseaifch. 
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jtSujTHK HOARD OF KnilCATION FOR TMK CITY OF TORONTO 



Research E)epartinent 
April, 1975 



Dear Teacher: 

On April 3rd the Board asked to have the Every Student Survey up-dated. When the 
first study was done five years ago, there were very few Special Education programmes 
offered on a withdrawal basis and resources centres and learning centres were rare 
or non-existent. Today there are many students who receive Special Education assist- 
ance who spend part of their time in regular classrooms , 

Due to the present record-keeping procedures, there are many students to whom you 
are providing special assistance who are not identified within the records as 
Special Education students. In addition, it is probably that there are some students 
who have been assigned to your class but who spend part of their time in a regular 
classroom. In order to sort this out, and to make an accurate report, it is 
necessary to ask you to prepare a list on the enclosed sheets, of all the students 
for whom you provide regular help, as of May 1, 1975, 

I realize that you may have to go to the office records in order to locate the 
I,D. number for the student, but this piece of information is essential in order 
to properly match this sheet with the Every Student Survey data,. 

In addition to this envelopeyi expect that most of you have also received an 
envelope containing a set of labels such as have gone to every classroom teacher 
in the system. Please be sure — 



Place the completed list and this letter back in the envelope and return it to your 
principal, whom we have asked to arrange for the collection of this material. 

Thank you. 



(a) that the students for whom you received labels 

complete their forms and also include their names 
on this list; 



(b) so that we may have an accurate record of the am.ount of 
time that this task takes, please record how much time 
it takes you to make up the list, 



(amount of time) 



/leg 




Enclosure 



E. M, WRIGHT, Ed,D. , 
Director of Research, 



ERLC 
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TO SPECIAL ENGLISH (M.C) TEACHEKS 
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PSu] T'HK BOARD OK KDUCATK^N FOR THK CITV OK TORONTO 




Research Department 
April, 1975 



Dear Teacher: 

On April 3rd the Board asked to have the Every Student Survey up-dated. When 
the first study was done five years ago, the only New Canadian students recorded 
were those in self-contained classrooms. To improve the quality and complete- 
ness of the data, we are including students who receive help on a withdrawal . 
basis as receiving Special English assistance. 

Because of the present record-keaping procedures, most if not all of the students 
to whom you are providing Special English are not identified within the 
computer records as Special i:nglish (N.C.) students, in order to sort this 
out, and to make an accurate report, it is necessary to ask you to prepare 
a list on the e- .iclosed sheets of all the students for whom you provide regular 
help, as of May 1, 1975 . 

I realize that you will likely nave to go to the office records in order to 
locate the I.D. number for each student, but this piece of information is 
essential in order to properly match this sheet with the Every Student Survey 
data. 

In addition to this envelope, I axpect that some of you have also received 
an envelope containing a set of labels such as have gone to every classroom 
teacher in the system. Please be sure — 

(a) that the students for whom you received labels complete 
their forms and also include their names on this list; 

(b) so that we may have an accurate record of the amount of 
time that this task takes, please record how much time 
it takes you to make up the list .... 



Place the completed list and this letter back in the envelope and return it 



(amount of time) 



to your principal, whom we have asked to arrange for the collection of this 



material. 




ERLC 
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Enclosure 



E. N. WRIGHT, Ed^DT; 
Director of Research. 
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TEACHER'S NAME 



For Office Use : 



School 



TYPE OF PROGRAMME 



Programme 



Pupil's Name ^^^^^^^ Number of Times Average Length of 

Last Name, First Name Seen Per Week Eaclj Visit in Minutes 



TO TEACHF.RiS OF /VDHLT DftY .STUDENTS 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CiTY OF TORONTO 



Research Department 
April, 1975 



Dear Teacher : 

The enclosed form is, I believe r self-explanatory. We would appreciate 
your help in having the forms completed by the students in your school • 

The information we are asking for will give us some kind of a profile 
to add to the profile we are obtaining about students in the regular 
programmes. Your help in this matter is appreciated. 

Please attenpt to have the forms coit^leted for those students who are 
in the school on May 1, 1975, 

Please indicate the amount of class time that this 



How much additional time of yours did it take to organize the 

materials r package them, etc, 

Please return this letter with your answers to the above questions when 
you return the above questionnaires. This information enables us to 
report the amount of work involved in collecting this information. 



task ta.kes 




Enclosures 



Director of Research. 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
155 College Street, Toronto M5T 1P6, Canada. 362-4931 



Research Department 
April , 1975 



Dear Teacher: 

On April 3rd the Board asked to have the Every Student Survey up-dated. When 
the first study was done five years ago, the only Special Education students 
recorded were those in self-contained classrooms. To improve the quality and 
completeness of the data, we are including students who receive service in 
institutional settings. 

Because of the present record-keeping procedures, most if not all of the students 
to whom you are providing special assistance are not identified within the computer 
records. In order to sort this out, and to make an accurate report, it is 
necessary to ask you to have information about the students for whom you are 
providing help, as of May 1 , 1975 . 

Please ask each student to complete the form — of if necessary, help them complete 
it. For parents' occupations I am interested in their parents at home. Please 
place the completed forms in the return envelope supplied and mail to the 
Research Department by May 12, 1975. 



So that we will know and can accurately report 
the time that such a task takes , please record 
how much time it takes to have the forms 

completed __^(amount of tixr^^t:) 



ERIC 



Thank you , 



E. N. WRIGHT, D. , 

Director of Research. 



* P,S, Please return this letter with the completed forms so that we can 
compute the amount of time for everyone. 
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Duiicin {;r<Tn. [)ir»'< :l"r of I'.dncntiiui Kduard N. Mc.Krown, Associnto Diroctnr nf E£ducation 

(wTfniHr M. l-'all. Sup''rint''n(t»'H t of Profrr^siop,)! Services Milr:lu.'ll Lennox. Suporintendfjnt nf Curriculur- )k Program 

Donald li. Ryorson. Siiperintundenl of PcrrsonnGl , i lurry G. riW^tjy. Complroller of Buildings and Plant ■ David S. Palon. Comptrollor of Financn 
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THE EVERY STUVEUT SURVEY VATA SHEET, MAY 1975 



hlott: Tku IniomoutioYi i6 not ioK tht pzmanott school Kt(iOh.d. 
Wowe: School: 



PLACE LA5EL HERE COMPLETED EOm 



Chp^ck ihz boxu and yjJi In tkt blanks that apply to yoii. 

Were you born in Canada? YES What province? 

NO 1^ What country? 



If you answered "NO," how old were yon 
when you came to Canada? 



years old. 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? ^^^d^^EZI 



If you answered "NO/" what language 
die you learn to speak first? • . 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
language at the same time? 



YES 



If you answered "YES," what 
was the other language? . 



How often do your parents speak English at home? (check one) 



Are both parents alive and living with you? (check one) 



NEVER 
SOMETIMES 
ALWAYS 

BOTH 
ONLY MOTHER 
ONLY FATHER 
NEITHER 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



What is your father's job now? 
What is your mother's job now? 



If neither parent lives with you, what is the 

job of the head of the household where you live? 



ERLC 
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Vo not ^n/Jtz 
IntkU 4 pace*. 



U L_ 

9 i6 n 



12 13 



14 



15 16 



U 

17 



19 20 



21 22 
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THE El/ERV STUVBrr SURVEY PATA SHEET, MAY 1975 UtcondaMf iom) 



Nott: Tki6 ^.n^oAmation not ion. thz ptmanojot 6chnoZ KtcoKd. 
Namt: ScliooZ: 



PLACE LABEL HERE OM COffPLETEV FOm\S 



Chzck tht boxu and {^aJX In tht blasik^ that apply to you. 
How many years have you been in high school, including this year? 



years , 



At what level are you taking most of your courses this year? Level 

Were you born in Canada? YES | | What province? 

J^J^ What country? 



NO 



If you answered "NO," how old vrere you 
when you came to Canada? 



years old. 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? YES |"""| NO 



If you answered "NO," what language 
did you learn to speak first? . - 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
language at the same time? 



YES 



□ noQ 



If you answered "YES," what 
was the other language? . 



How often do your parents speak English at home? (check one) 



NEVER ri 
SOMETIMES 



Are both parents alive and living with you? (check one) 



ALWAYS 

BOTH 
ONLY MOTHER 
ONLY FATHER 
NEITHER 



□ 

□ 
□ 



What is your father's job now? 
What is your mother's job now? 



If neither parent lives with you, what is the 
O 3 of the head of the household where you live? 
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Vo not MfuXe. 
Intku Apace. 



9 10 11 



n 13 



14 



15 16 



u 

17 



19 20 



21 22 
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THE EVBRV STUDEhlT SURVEV VATA SHEET, MA/ 7975 



Uvd yeoAA ago tha Evuajj Studiiyvt Sanvay hoZpad to provide, a& mMi a plcXuM. 
oi tha dl^^^Aant 6tudQ,yit6 In tka ^cJiool ^y^tm 4o thcot w;e cx)ixM boJXoJi knoiA) ihoAJi 
naads and hdKvlcoJb KQ,quOie,d. We oAz Kapaatuig thu 6uAvQ,y. To mak^ U mo^e comp£e^e, 
toe (Via Inviting ijouA hzlp by giving the InionmZion m a^k ^o^ bdZou). Tfie Inioma- 
tlon l^ tha u^e o^ tka school 6y6tm) none, oi It appaoM on any Individual' 
Kzcond. 

Name: ^ 



Pate oi ElAthi 



School: 



Chuck thz boxu oiid ^Ul In tiiz blojilz^ that apply to you. 



Were you born in Canada? YES 

NO 



VJhat province? 
V7hat country? 



If you answered "NO," how old were you 
when you came to Canada? 



years old. 



If you were ^-'Om in Canada, how many years of formal 
education did you have before you came 
to the Adult Day School? ^ 



_ years 



If you were not born in Canada, how many years of fomal education did 
you have before you came tc Canada? ... years 

and How many years of formal education did you have after 
you came to Canada, but before you came 

to the Adult Day School? 



years 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? ^^^d^^Cl 



If you answered "NO," what T-^nguage 
did you learn to speak f irst? . . 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
language at the same time? 



YES 



□ noQ 



If you answered "YES," what 
was the other language? . 



What was your last occupation before coming 
to the Adult Day School? 



If you were born in another country and worked 
there, what was the last job you had before 
j coming to Canada? 

C 68 



Do not i^nlXa 
InthU -Apace 



u 



9 10 U 



\2 13 



LJ 



IS 16 



17 



• 61 - (special elementary form) 

THE Et^ERy SrmUT SURVEY VATA SHEET, m 1975 



Hotz: Tki^ iniomation not {fiK. tht pojtmnznt 6choot A£,aoAji^ 



In tc/iot tcMn OK cUy ^ tku school loojoXzdi 
ddtz oi ZiAXkt 



35^ moYUh 
W/iot qfuidz o/ie you, in nam: 



Szx: 



Chzck ihz boxu and iitt in tkz blanks that apply to yoa* 

Were you bom in Canada? YES What province? 

What country? 



NO 



If you ansvered "NO/" hov old ware you 
when you caxna to Canada? 



years old. 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? YES K"" | NO | ^ 



If you auoswered "NO/** what langtxage 
did you learn to speak first? . . 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
language al: the" saaa time? 



YES 



If you answered "YES/" what 
was the other language? • 



How often do your parents speak English at home? (check one) NEVER 

SOMETIMES 
ALWAYS 



Are both parents alive and Living with you? (check one) 



ONLY MOTHER 
ONLY FATHER 
NEITHER 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



What is your father's job now? 
What is your^ mother's job now? 



If neither parent lives with you, what is the 
job of the head of the household where you live? 
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Do not (^/Utz 



u 



13 13 



LJ 

14 



1^ 



15 16 



u 

17 



19 20 



L 



ERIC 
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THE Ei/ERV STUDEKT SURVSV VATA SHEET, MAY 1975 



Hatti Thl& 4nioAmatLon -c& not ^oK ihz pzAmmnt ^choot AzconA. 
Ham- 



Maine oi loj^t 

4>chooJL cittmdzdt 



In tofiot tarn, ox (uXy l& thU school loccutzd: 
Vatz oi BOvCh: 



325^ month 
W/uit gAodt cuuL you in noun: 



Sex: 



Cfeecfe thz boxu and iltt in tkz hlankj^ that ctpply to you. 

How many years have you been in high school, including this year? 

At ^/hat level are you taking most of your courses this yeea:? 

Were you bom in Canada? YES |[^ What province? 

NO What country? 



yeeurs* 



Level 



If you answered "NO , " how old were ycu 
when you Ccune to Canada? 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? 

If you answered "NO/* what langxaage 

did you learn to apeak first? • • 



years old* 

yesQnoQ 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
langtiage at the saxoe time? 



YES 



If you answered "YES/* what 
WM the other language? • 



How often do your parents speak English at home? (check one) 



Are both parents alive and living with you? (check one) 



NEVER 
SOMETI^!ES 
ALWAYS 

BOTH 
ONLY MOTHER 
ONLY PATHEB 
NEITHER 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



What is your father's job now? 
What is your mother's job now? 



If neither parent lives with you, what is the 
job of the head of the household where you live? 



do not mitz 



L..,-l I M J. I II J 

9 10 11 



13 13 



14 



la 16 



u 

17 



19 20 



31 23 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 
(Tables 17 and 18) 

Table 17 - Other Unclassified Countries of Birth 

Table 18 - Two Language Combinations Reported by Students as 
First lianguage Learned 



EKLC 
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TABLE 17 

OTHER COUNTRIES OF BIRTH INCLUDED IN E.S.S. 



Country of Birth Elementary Secondary Total Number 



Aden - 1 ^ 

Albania 3 2 5^ 

Angola 7 3 10 

Antigua 2 - 2 

Arabia 

Aruba 

Bermuda ^ ^ ^ 

Borneo » i ^ ^ 



Mozaitibique • 3 



3 3 
2 



Bulgarici 6 5 H 

9-2 

Cameroons ^ 

Casablanca 2 - 2 

Channel Islands ^ ^ 

Curacao i " ^ 

Congo 2 2 4 

Costa Rica 2 1 3 

Croatia 1 ^ ^ 

Dominica ^ ^ ^ 

El Salvador 8 2 10 

Estonia 1 " 

Ethiopia 3 3 6 

Ghana - 5 1 6 

Guinea ^ " ^ 

Isle of Man 1 " 

Kenya 1 " ^ 

Kampala 1 " ^ 

Kuwait 2 - 2 

Latvia ^ ^ 

Lebanon 5 6 11 

Liberia 2 - 2 

Lithuania ^ ^ 

Macedonia 1 ^ ^ 

Madeira " ^ ^ 

Martinique 1 ~ ^ 

Mauritius ^ ^ -^^ 

2 5 

Nairobi «• 2 - 2 

0 - 2 
Nauru ^ 

Nevis "* ^ ^ 

1 - 1 



3 3 
8 2 10 



New Guinea 

Nicarauqua 

Nigeria 

Puerto Rico ^ 

Ruwanda 1 ^ 

Saint George 1 *" ^ 

Saint Thomas 1 

Santa Cruz 1 



*included in Portugal 
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TABLE 17 
(continued) 



Cou-ntry of Birth Elementary Secondary Total Number 



Saudi Arabia 1 - 1 

Sicily 5 18 23* 

Singapore 9 - 9 

Slovenia 1 - 1 

Sudan 1 - 1 

Surinam - 1 1 

Tasmania 1 - 1 

Thailand 3 2 5 

Timor - 1 1 

Tonga 1 - 1 

Tunisia - 1 1 

Virg in Islands 1 - 1 

Wesc Africa 1 - 1 

Zanzibar 1 - 1 

Zaire 3 1 4 

Zambia 3 1 4 

GRAND TOTAL 231 



♦included in Italy 



73 
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TABLE 18 

TWO LANGUAGE COMBINATIONS REPORTED BY STUDENTS AS FIRST LANGUAGE LEARNED 



Language 



Number 



French plus: 



TOTAL 

German plus: 



TOTAL 

Spanish Plus: 



TOTAL 

Italian plus: 



EKLC 



TOTAL 



Arabic 


X 


Estonian 




German 


1 

X 


Greek 


A 


nun^ar J. dii 


1 


Indian 


1 


Italian 


15 


Japanese 


X 


Jugoslavian 


o 
J 


Macedonian 


T 

X 


Polish 


J 


Portuguese 


c 


Spanish 


XU 


Swahili 


9 


Ukrainian 


J 




52 


Czech 


o 


Greek 


D 


Hebrew 


1 
X 


Indian 


X 


X udX J. dl 1 


5 


Japanese 


1 


Jugoslavian 


6 


iiithuanian 




-Polish - - . 


_ 0 


Portuguese 


X 


Romanian 


X 


Russian 


1 


Swiss 


X 


Turkish 


X 


Ukrainian 






40 


Chinese 


4 


Croatian 


X 


Filipino 


X 


Italian 


6 


Korean 


3 


Polish 


2 


xrorTiuy uese 


3 


Ukrainian 


-i 


Visayan 








Argentinian 


1 


Hungarian 


1 


Jugoslavian 


5 


Lebanese 


1 


Polish 


3 


Portuguese 


2 


Singhalese 


1 


Ukrainian 


2 


Uruguayan 


1 


i 4 


17 
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TABLE 18 
(continued) 



Language Nuiriber 



Greek plus: Japanese 2 

Jugoslavian 4 

Russian 2 

Turkish 1 

Ukrainian 3 

TOTAL 12 

Ukrainian plus: Lithuanian J. 

Polish 12 

Slovak 1 

TOTAL 14 

Russian plus: Jugoslavian 2 

Lithuanian 2 

Polish 7 

Ukrainian 2 

TOTAL 13 

Polish plus:_ Croatian ^ _ , _ _ _ 1 

Jugoslavian 1 

Lithuanian 1 

3 

Hungarian plus: Czech 1 

Hebrew 1 

Jvigoslavian 3 

Mrvcedonian 1 

Portuguese 2 

Slovak 1^ 

TOTAL 9 

Jugoslavian plus: Albanian 2 

Croatian 1 

Estonian 1 

Swedish 1^ 

TOTAL 5 

Estonian plus: Swedish 1 

Finnish 1. 

TOTPiL 2 
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TABLE 18 
(Continued) 



Language 



Number 



Chinese plus; 



Bicol 

Burmese 

Filipino 

Hindi 

Indian 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Malay 

Taiwanese 

Trinidadian 



1 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



TOTAL 



21 



Finnish plus: Swedish 
Turkish 



TOTAL 



Hindi plus: Bengali 

Malayalam 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 



3 
1 

11 



TOTAL 



16 



Swahili plus: Gujarat 1 
Indian 



5 
1 



TOTAL 



Kachi plus: Gajarati 
Surahili 



TOTAL 



Other Combinations 



Turkish + Swedish 
Mandarin -f Cantonese 
Arabic + Armenian 
.Arabic + Hawaian 
Korean Japanese 
Punjabi + Urdu 
TagalocT ^ Vis ^a 
Swedish + Albciiiian 
Africans + Portuguese 
Yiddish + Hebrew 



1 
2 
1 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 



EKLC 



TOTAL 



76 



14 
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TABLE 18 
(continued) 



Lan guage IJumbe r 



Three Languages Reported 

French, German & Hxingarian 1 

French, Spanish, and Italian 1 

Greek, Jugoslavian & Czech. 2 

Greek, Jugoslavian & Macedonian 1 

Indian, Punjabi, Hindi 3 

Russian, Polish, Ukrainian 2 

Finnish, Italian, German 1 

Hindi , Gu j erati , Marathi 1 

Hindi, Punjabi, Swahili 1 

Kachi,. Guj erati, Swahili 1^ 

TOTAL 14 

Four Languages (or more) 

Mandarin, Fookien, Cantonese, Filipino, 3 
& Tagalog 

Greek, Turkish, Bulgarian, Macedonian 1^ 

TOTAL 2 
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APPENDIX C 
Summary of Results for Adult Day School 
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Adult Day School 

There were a total of 339 students in the Adult Day SchcxJl who 
completed the forms. 
Place of Origin 

Of these 339 students 45.7% were bom in Canada. Of this group, 81.3% 
came from Ontario and 18.7% from other provinces; 86.5% spoke English as a 
first language. 

There were 54.0% of the Adult Day School students who were bom outside 
of Canada. Of this group 58.3% of this group came from the West Indies. With 
the largest percentage (34.9%) from Jamaica. 
Languages 

1) Bom in Canada, English first language 39.5% 

2) Bom in Canada, English not first language 6.2% 

3) Not bom in Canada, English first language 34.2% 

4) Not bom in Canada, English not first language 19.8% 

Years of Forroal^^^ 

Almost 1/2 of this group have no high school education at all. 

8 and under 43.9% 
9-10 31.0% 
11 - 12 IB.1% 

Years of xormal Education for Students, not Bom in Canada, Before Attending Pay School 

3 cuid under 43 « 5% 

9-10 25.5% 
11 - 12 15.8% 

Years of Formal Education After Arrival in Canada, but Before Day School 

0 years of additional 

education 42.9% 

1-2 38.0% 

3 4 6.0% 
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Age on Arrival 

Of the students not bom in Canada , 15.2% arrived in Canada before 
tliey were 16 and 69.0% were between the ages of 16 - 30 when they came. 
Employment Before Day School 

Of those who had been employed before coming to Adult Day School, 
36.0% of the total group were in occi^ational category 2; 9.4% were in category 3; 
20.4% were in categories 5 and 6 combined. Of the students 20.1% either had not 
been employed or provided no information/ with 70,6% of this group being female. 

Of those not born in Canada, 13.6% reported their last job held in 
their homeland as occupational category 2, while 23.4% were in categories 5 and 6. 
Age of Students {as of May 1, 1975) 

Of the tota group of students, 15.3% were aged 16 - 20, 20.4% were 
21 - 25, 17.4% were 26 - 30, 12.7% were 31 - 35 and 12.1% were 36 - 40. 
Sex of Students 

The percentage of male Adult Day School students was 40.1 and the 
percentage of female Adult Day School students was 59.9. 
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Institu-cions 

This group was divided into five sections. They were as follows: 

1) Group Homes (total of 35 students) 

- Clifton House 

Bethany Girls Home 

- Earlscourt 

- Tempus 

2) Hospitals (total of 61) 

- Sick Children's 

- St. Michael's 

- Princess Margaret 

- Lyndhurst Lodge 

3) Youthdale (total of 13) 

4) Detention Home (total of 13) 

5) Emotional (total of 56) 

- Clarke Institution 

- Hincks 
Qjjeen St. 

There are a total of 178 students reported in varYiUiS institutions. 

Hospitals have the highest representation, reporting 34.3%. 

Hospitals 34.3% 

Emotional 31.5% 

Group Homes 19.7% 

Detention Homes 7.3% 

Youthdale 7.3% 

Place of Origin 

Of the 178 students in institutions 85.4% v;ere bom in Canada. Of 
the total group, 74.2% came from Ontario and 11.2% from other provinces. The 
majority, 82.9%, spoke English as their first language. 

Of the 14.6% students who were born outside of Canada no country was 
significantly represented. 
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• 61 - (special elementary fora) 

THE EttRy srmhrr survey vata sheet, m 1975 



Hot^: Tki^ in^onjnation i& not {fin, tht pojimnznt 6choot nzco^d* 



6rJioot ottzndeLd: 



In tc/iot toon ox city 16 XJiu school locatzd: 
Pate 0^ BiAXh: 



lay monih 
W/iot g/uuie cuiz you in nam: 



Szx: 



Chzck ikz boxz& and ilLi in tkz blanks that apply to ifaa. 

Were you bom in Canada? YES What province? 

What coxintry? 



NO 



If you ansvered "NO," hov old ware you 
when you cam to Canada? 



years old. 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? YES K"" | NO | ^ 



If you auoswered "NO,** what langtxage 
did you learn to speak first? . . 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
language al: the" saaa time? 



yesi"1no 



□ 



If you answered "YES/" what 
was the other language? • 



How often do your parents speak English at home? (check one) NEVER 

SOMETIMES 



Are both parents alive and Living with you? (check one) 



ALWAYS 

ONLY MOTHER 
ONLY FATHER 
NEITHER 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



What is your father's job now? 
What is your^ mother's job now? 



If neither parent lives with you, what is the 

job of the head of the household where you live? ^ 



69 



Do not (^/Utz 



u 



17 ia 



LJ 

14 



15 16 



U 

17 



19 00 
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THE Ei/Eiy STUDEKT SURVeV VATA SHEET, MAY J975 



Note: Thl& ZnioAmation l& not ioK thz peAmmrvt school Azcond. 
Uam- 



4iChoot aXXzjfidad'' 



Ia iJokoO: tarn ok (uty ^ tku school loccut&d: 
Vatz oi BOuth: 



355^ month 
What gKodt cuul you in nam: 



yzciA 



Sex: 



Cfiecfe thz boKU and iiXJL in thz blanks that ctpply to you. 
How many years have you been in high school, including this yeau:? 



yeeu:s< 



At v/hat level are you taking most of your coxirses this yeeu:? Level 

Were you bom in Canada? YES What province? 

What country? 



NO 



If you aioswered "NO , " how old were yoxi 
when you Ccune to Canada? 



years old« 



Was English the first language you learned to speak? yes£[]nO £j 



If you answered "NO/* what language 
did you learn to speak first? • • 



Did you learn to speak English and another 
langtiage at the same time? 



YES 



Vo not mitz 
Intkii 4 pace. 



13 13 



14 



If you answered "YES/* what 
was the other language? . 



How often do your parents speak English at home? (check one) 



Are both parents alive and living with you? (check one) 



NEVER 
SOMETIMES 
ALWAYS 

BOTH 
ONLY MOTHER 
ONLY PATHEB 
NEITHER 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



What is yoTir father's job now? 
What is your mother's job now? 



If neither parent lives with you, what is the 
job of the head of the household where you live? 



ia 16 



u 

17 



19 20 



21 22 
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APPENDIX B 
(Tables 17 and 18) 

Table 17 - Other Unclassified Countries of Birth 

Table 18 - Two Language Combinations Reported by Students as 
First Language Learned 
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TABLE 17 

OTHER COUNTRIES OP BIRTH INCLUDED IN E.S.S. 



Country of Birth 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Total Number 



Aden 

Albania 3 

Angola 7 

Antigua 2 

Arabia 

Aruba 

Bermuda • • • « 8 

Borneo » 1 

Bulgarici ^ 

Cameroons 2 

Casablanca 2 

Channel Islands 

Curacao i 

Congo 2 

Costa Rica 2 

Croatia 1 

Dominica ^ 

El Salvador 8 

Estonia 1 

Ethiopia 3 

Ghana - ^ 

Guinea ' ^ 

Iraq ^ 

Isle of Man 1 

Kenya ^ 

Kampala 1 

Kuwait 2 

Latvia 

Lebanon 5 

Liberia 2 

Lithuania 

Macedonia 1 

Madeira 

Martinique 1 

Mauritius ^ 

Mozambique • 3 

Nairobi • 2 

Nauru ^ 

Nevis 

New Guinea 1 

Nicarauqua 

Nigeria ^ 

Puerto Rico ^ 

Ruwanda 1 

Saint George 1 

Saint Thomas 1 

Santa Cruz 1 



1 
2 

3 

3 
2 
1 
1 
5 



2 
1 
3 
1 

2 

3 
1 



1 
6 

6 
5 
2 

4 

2 



3 
2 



1 
5 
10* 
2 
3 

9 

2 
11 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 
10 

1 

6 

6 

4 

._.„.2....- 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

11 
2 
6 
6 
2 
1 

10 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 
3 

10 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 



*included in Portugal 



. coi'>^"inued 
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TABLE 17 
(continued) 



Couiitry of Birth Elementary Secondary Total Niomber 



Saudi Arabia 1 - 1 

Sicily 5 18 23* 

Singapore 9 - 9 

* Slovenia 1 - 1 

Sudan 1 - 1 

Surinam - 1 1 

Tasmania 1 - 1 

Thailand 3 2 5 

Timor - 1 1 

Tonga 1 - 1 

Tunisia - 1 1 

Virg in Islands 1 - 1 

Wesc Africa 1 - 1 

Zanzibar 1 - 1 

Zaire 3 1 4 

Zambia 3 1 4 

GRAND TOTAL 231 



♦included in Italy 
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TABLE 18 

TWO LANGUAGE COMBINATIONS REPORTED BY STUDENTS AS FIRST LANGUAGE LEARNED 



Language 



Number 



French plus i 



TOTAL 

German plus: 



TOTAL 

Spanish Plus: 



TOTAL 

Italian plus: 



EKLC 



TOTAL 



Arabic 


1 


Estonian 


1 


German 


1 


Greek 


4 


Hungarian 


1 


Indian 


1 


Italian 


15 


Japanese 


1 


Jugoslavian 


3 


Macedonian 


1 


Polish 


3 


Portuguese 


5 


Spanish 


10 


Swahili 


2 


Ukrainian 


3 




52 


Czech 


2 


Greek 


6 


Hebrew 


1 


Indian 


1 


Italian 




Japanese 


1 


Jugoslavian 


6 


iiithuanian 


2 


-Polish - - . 


^ 3 


Portuguese 


1 


Romanian 


1 


Russian 


1 


Swiss 


1 


Turkish 


1 


Ukrainian 


B 




40 


Chinese 


4 


Croatian 


1 


Filipino 


1 


Italian 


6 


Korean 


3 


xrox 1 sn 


2 


Portuguese 


3 


Ukrainian 


2 


Visayan 


1 




23 


Argentinian 


1 


Hungarian 


1 


Jugoslavian 


5 


Lebanese 


1 


Polish 


3 


Portuguese 


2 


Singhalese 


1 


Ukrainian 


2 


Uruguayan 


1 


i 4 


17 
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TABLE 18 
(continued) 



Language Nuinber 



Greek plus: Japanese 2 

Jugoslavian 4 

Russian 2 

Turkish 1 

Ukrainian 3 

TOTAL 12 

Ukrainian plus: Lithuanian J. 

Polish 12 

Slovak 1 

TOTAL 14 

Russian plus: Jugoslavian 2 

Lithuaniar 2 

Polish 7 

Ukrainian 2 

TOTAL 13 

Polish plus:_ Croatian ^ _ , _ _ _ 1 

Jugoslavian 1 

Lithuanian 1 

3 

Hungarian plus: Czech 1 

Hebrew 1 

Jvigoslavian 3 

MriCedonian 1 

Portuguese 2 

Slovak 1^ 

TOTAL 9 

Jugoslavian plus: Albanian 2 

Croatian 1 

Estonian 1 

Swedish 1^ 

TOTAL 5 

Estonian plus: Swedish 1 

Finnish 1 



TOTAL 



2 
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TABLE 18 
(Continued) 



Language Number 



Chinese plus: Bicol 1 

Surmese 7 

Filipino 3 

Hindi 3 

Indian 1 

Indonesian 1 

Japanese 1 

Malay 1 

Taiwanese 2 

Trinidadian 1^ 

TOTAL 21 

Finnish plus: Swedish 1 

Turkish 1^ 

TOTAL 2 

Hindi plus: Bengali 3 

Malayalam 1 

Punjabi 11 

Sanskrit 1 

TOTAL 16 

Swahili plus: Gujarat! 5 

Indian 1_^ 

TOTAL 6 

Kachi plus: Gujarati 1 
Surahili 

TOTAL 2 



Other Co mbinations 

Turkish + Swedish 1 

Mandarin -f Cantonese 2 

Arabic + Armenian 1 
/Arabic + Hawaian 

Korean Japanese 1 

Punjabi + Urdu 2 

TagalocT ^ Vis ^a 1 

Swedish + Albcixiian 1 

Africans + Portuguese 1 

Yiddish + Hebrew 3 



TOTAL 
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TABLE 18 
(continued) 



Lan guage I Jumbe r 



Three Languages Reported 

French, German & Hxingarian 1 

French, Spanish, and Italian 1 

Greek, Jugoslavian & Czech. 2 

Greek, Jugoslavian & Macedonian 1 

Indian, Punjabi, Hindi 3 

Russian, Polish, Ukrainian 2 

Finnish, Italian, German 1 

Hindi , Gu j erati , Marathi 1 

Hindi, Punjabi, Swahili 1 

Kachi,. Guj erati, Swahili 1^ 

TOTAL 14 

Four Languages (or more) 

Mandarin, Fookien, Cantonese, Filipino, 3 
& Tagalog 

Greek , Turkish , Bulgarian , Macedonian 1_ 

TOTAL 2 
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Adult Day School 

There were a total of 339 students in the Adult Day School who 
completed the forms. 
Place of Origin 

Of these 339 students 45.7% were bom in Canada. Of this group, 81.3% 
came from Ontario and 18.7% from other provinces; 86.5% spoke English as a 
first language. 

There were 54.0% of the Adult Day School students who were bom outside 
of Canada. Of this group 58.3% of this group came from the West Indies. With 
the largest percentage (34.9%) from Jamaica. 
Languages 

1) Bom in Canada, English first language 39.5% 

2) Bom in Canada, English not first language 6.2% 

3) Not bom in Canada, English first language 34.2% 

4) Not bom in Canada, English not first language 19.8% 

Years of Forra^ e 
Almost 1/2 of this group have no high school education at all. 

8 and under 43.9% 
9-10 31.0% 
11 - 12 lb.1% 

Years of xormal Education for Students, not Born, in Canada, Be fore Attending Day School 

3 and under 43«5% 
9-10 25.5% 
11 - 12 15.8% 

Years of Formal Education After Arrival in Canada, but Before Day School 

0 years of additional 

education 42.9% 

1-2 38.0% 

3 - 4 6.0% 
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Age on Arrival 

Of the students not bom in Canada i 15.2% arrived in Canada before 
tliey were 16 and 69.0% were between the ages of 16 - 30 when they came* 
Employiuent Before Day School 

Of those who had been employed before coming to Adult Day School/ 
36.0% of the total group were in occi^ational category 2; 9.4% were in category 3; 
20.4% were in categories 5 and 6 combined. Of the students 20.1% either had not 
been employed or provided no information, with 70,6% of this group being female. 

Of those not born in Canada, 13.6% reported their last job held in 
their homeland as occupational category 2, while 23.4% were in categories 5 and 6. 
Age of Students (as of May 1, 1975) 

Of the tota group of students, 15.3% were aged 16 - 20, 20.4% were 
21 - 25, 17.4% were 26 - 30, 12.7% were 31 - 35 and 12.1% were 36 - 40. 
Sex of Students 

The percentage of male Adult Day School students was 40.1 and the 
percentage of female Adult Day School students was 59.9. 
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Institutions 

This group was divided into five sections. They were as follows: 

1) Group Homes (total of 35 students) 

- Clifton House 

- Bethany Girls Home 

- Earlscourt 

- Tempus 

2) Hospitals (total of 61) 

- Sick Children's 

- St. Michael's 

- Princess Margaret 

- Lyndhurst Lodge 

3) Youthdale (total of 13) 

4) Detention Home (total of 13) 

5) Emotional (total of 56) 

- Clarke Institution 

- Hincks 
Qjjeen St. 

There are a total of 178 students reported in "vari^ina institutions. 

Hospitals have the highest representation, reporting 34.3%. 

Hospitals 34.3% 

Emotional 31.5% 

Group Homes ' 19.7% 

Detention Homes 7.3% 

Youthdale 7.3% 

Place of Origin 

Of the 178 students in institutions 85.4% were bom in Canada. Of 
the total group, 74.2% came from Ontario and 11.2% from other provinces. The 
majority, 82.9%, spoke English as their first language. 

Of the 14.6% students who were born outside of Canada no country was 
significantly represented. 
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Of these students 46.6% previously attended Toronto schools and 
53.4% came from schools outside of Toronto. 
Languages 

The majority of the students were bom in Canada and spoke English 
as their first language. 

1) Bom in Canada^ English first language 70.8% 

2) Bom in Canada^ English not first Icinguage 14.6% 

3) Not bom in Canada, English first Icinguage 6.2% 

4) Not bom in Canada, English not first language 7.3% 

Of those students who were bom in Canada, but are not English-speaking, 
26.9% speak French and 23.1% speak German. Students who were not bom in Canada 
and who are not English-speaking are not significantly represented in any one 
language group . 
Sex oi: Students 

In every category, there were more males than females. Of the students 
who were in the "emotional*' institutions, 76.8% were male. Group homes also 
had a high representation of males, having 75.3%. Youthdale reported 69 • 2% males, 
hospitals 59.;;% and detention homes 53.8%. 
Age of Arrival 

There is no for age of arrival, given the small number of 

students bom outside of Can la. 
Ages of Students (as of May 1 ^975) 

The ages of the stu^: ints varied according to the individual institutions 

In the group homes, 45.7% of the students were aged 14-16. In the 
detention home, all of the students were between 13 - 15 years of age. Similarily 
in Youthdale, all students wer^ between 11 - 15 years of age. 

It is easier to examine the ages of tlfe students in hospitals and 
"emotional" institutions tiirough reference to the following chart. 

83 
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Hospitals Emotional 

8 and iinder 27.9% 14.3% 

9-12 36.1% 23.2% 

13 - 16 24.6% 46.4% 

Levels of High School 

Of the five institutions involved, few reported students at the 

high school level. 

Youthdale 15.4% - in high school 

Hospitals 18.0% 
Emotional 39.3% 
Group home '8.6% 
Detention home 80.0% 

In the group home, 52.9% of the students were in levels 1, 2, 3 or a 
combination of 2 and 3. In the "emotional" institutions, 68.2% were in levels 
3, 4 or 5. None of the other institutions reported any distinct trends at any 
of the levels. 
Parents' Jobs 

In four of the five institutions (they being the detention home, 

hospitals, "emotional" iru: ^itutions and group homes) approximately 1/4 of the 

fathers had jobs in category 2. 

Detention Home 23.1% 

Hospitals 25.4% 

Emotional 26.8% 

Group :iomes 28.6% 

No other categories had significant representation. 

One interesting finding refers to the single parent household. Amost 

all these institutions, with the exception of the hospitals, reported approximately 

1/3 of their families to be of a single parent status. Youthdale, in fact, 

reported over 1/2. 
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Hospitals 


18. 


2% 


Detention home 


30. 


8% 


Group home 


31. 


4% 


Emotional 


32. 


1% 


Youth dale 


69, 


2% 



(N.B. It should be kept in mind that the total number of students in Youthdale 
and the detention home are very small.) 
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Table 19 - Level of Study Recorded by Secondary School Students 
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TABLE 19 

LEVEL OF STUDY RECORDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Recorded levels collapsed into five codes) 



LEVEL RECORDED NO. OF STUDENTS CODED LEVEL* NO. OF STUDENTS 
BY STUDEIIT 

1, 1 and 2 174 1 174 

2 998 2 1049 

2 and 3 51 

3 3282 3 3314 

3 and 4 32 

4 6945 4 7113 

4 and 5 168 

5 16907 5 18420 

5 and 6, 6 1513 

TOTAL 3007C 30070 



* These five codes used in tables in text. 
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APPENDIX F 
Sex Distributif 



(Tables 20 - 2t>. 



Table 20 - Classes Attended by Elementary School Students 

Table 21 - LevGl of Study Attended by Secondary School Students 

Table 22 - Level of Study attended by Secondary School Students 
Not Born in Canada for Whom English Mother Tongue 
(categorized by age on arrival) 

Table 23 - Level of Study Attended by Secondary School Students 
Not Born in Canada for Whom English SQcc Mother 
Tongue (categorized by age on arrival) 

Table 24 - Classes Attended by Elementary School Students 
(categorized by occupation of household head) 

Table 25 - Level of Study Attended by Secondary School Students 
(categorized by occupation of household head) 
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TABLE 20 

CLASSES ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to whether or not bom in Canada 
and whether or not English was mother tongue, and by sex) 



Student 

Background 

Code* 



N 



1975 



1970 



PERCENTAGES 



Grade 1-8** 
1975 1970 



Special Class 
A B C*** 



1975 1970 1975 1970 1975 



1-Male 
1-Femal.e 



12333 17109 
11532 16140 



87.9 92.5 6,9 5.2 2.2 2.3 3.0 

92.8 95.2 5.1 3.7 1.6 1.1 0.5 



2-Male 
2-Feinale 



6006 7081 
6021 6932 



93.8 94.1 4.0 3.4 1.5 2.5 0.7 

95.9 96.3 2.8 1.8 1.2 1.9 0.1 



3-Male 
3-Female 



2186 1564 
2109 1480 



93.1 94.2 4.4 4.3 1.5 1.5 1.0 

95.9 96.8 3.2 2.4 0.7 0.8 0.2 



4-Male 
4- Female 



5114 5628 
4760 5340 



93.2 92.7 5.6 6.2 1.0 1.1 0.3 

95.0 95.5 4.2 3,6 0.7 0.9 0.1 



TOTAL 



50061^ 61412^ 



92.5 94.2 



5.0 4.1 1.5 1.7 



1.0 



* See page 23 for cav-r ^ c . ^ description 

** Includes ungraded ca-^sc^sas; does not include Kindergarten and Special English 
Class. 

*** In 1970, Special Class "B" included **C'\ - 

a Missing observations = 1209 (includes students in special English classes) . 
b No information for 138 students. 
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TABLE 21 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECX)'^7DARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to whether or nou bom in Canada, whether 
or not English mother tongue r and by sex) 



Backgroti::.i 




SECONDARY 


S C H 0 0 


L L E V E 


* * 

L 


TOTAL 


Code * 


N 


1 and 2 


3 


4 


5 


Per Cent 






% 


• % 


% 


% 




1-Malc 


6802 


5.9 


13.1 


23.9 


57.2 


100.1 


l-Female 


6257 


3.3 


11.6 


21.4 


63.7 


100.0 


2-Male 


3556 


2.2 


8.6 


23.3 


65.9 


100.0 


2-Female 


3347 


1 . y 


, -7 
t. , / 


22 . ^ 


by . 1 


yy • y 


3-Male 


1103 


6.2 


13.2 


18.4 


62.1 


99.9 


3-Feniale 


1093 


3.4 


10.2 


19.2 


67.2 


100.0 


4-Male 


4244 


4.5 


11.3 


26,9 


57.3 


100.0 


4-Feinale 


3677 


4.9 


11.6 


27.9 


55.6 


100.0 


TOTAL PER CENT 


4.1 


11.0 


23.7 


61.3 


100.1 


TOTAL 


30079^ 


1223 


3314 


7113 


18420 




* Bee text 


for code 


desctiption- 











** See Appendix E . 
a No information for 936 students. 
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TABLE 22 



LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
NOT BORN IN CANADA FOR WHOM ENGLISH WAS THE MOTHER TONGUE 
(categorized by age on arrival and sex) 



Age on 
Arrival 


N 


S 
1 


E C 0 N D 
and 2 
% 


A R Y S C 
3 


H 0 0 L 
4 

% 


LEVEL 
5 

% 


* Total 
Per Cent 


1-6 Male 


271 




4.1 


5.9 


22.5 


67.5 


100.0 








1.2 


c a 
b • D 


24 . b 


68.7 


1 r\r\ r\ 
100 .U 


7-11 Male 


267 




6.7 


15.0 


22.5 


55.8 


100.0 


7-11 Ferr.ale 


267 




1.5 


10.1 


23.6 


64.8 


100.0 


12-15 Male 


335 




9.9 


19.1 


18.8 


52.2 


100.0 


12-15 Female 


374 




6.6 


16.6 


17.1 


59.6 


99.9 


16 + over (M) 


185 




3.7 


14.1 


10.3 


71.9 


100.0 


16 + over (F) 


174 




2.9 


5,2 


12.6 


79.3 


100.0 


TOTAL PER CENT 






5.0 


12.2 


19.5 


63.4 


100.1 


TOTAL No. 


2122^ 




106 


258 


413 


1345 





* See Appendix E. 

^ No information for 21 students 
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TABLE 23 



Age on 
Arrival 



LT.VEh OF STTJDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(categorized by sex, age on arrival, and not 
bom in Canada, English not mother tonguej 



N 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LE VEL* Total 

^ Per Cent 



1 arxd 2 
% 



3 
% 



4 
% 



% 



6 Male 
6 Female 



1242 
1166 



3.2 
3.8 



11.6 
10.1 



33.1 
34.0 



52.1 
52.1 



100 .0 
100 .0 



7 
7 



11 Male 
11 Female 



1383 
1251 



6.5 
7.2 



16.5 
15.3 



30.9 
32.5 



46.1 
45.0 



100 .0 
100 .0 



12 - 15 Male 920 
12 - 15 Female V^"- 



6.1 
6.1 



11.2 
14.0 



27.2 
22 . 3 



55.5 
57.6 



100 .0 
IDO .0 



16 + over (M) 
16 + over (F) 



556 
372 



U-8 
0.0 



0.7 
1.3 



9.5 
12.4 



89.0 
86.3 



100 .0 
"•OO.O 



TOTAL PER CENT 
TOTAL NO. 



7681 



4.8 

372 



11.8 

904 



28.2 
2167 



55.2 
4238 



100 .0 



* See Appendix E 

^ No information for 72 students 
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TABLE 24 



CLASS^'S ATTENDED BY ^ILEMEKTARY SCHOOL STTOENTF 
(categorii'f J by occupation of head of household and sex) 



PERCENTAGES 
PROGRAMME SPECIAL ^ASS 

Grade Total 



ERIC 



OCCUPATION 


SEX 




Jr. Kind 


Sr. Kind 


1-8 

% 


A 
% 


B 
% 


C 
% 


Per Cent 


2 labourers, 
taxi drivers 


male 
female 


13539 
12832 


7.4 

7.2 


9.1 
9.3 


75.8 
78.2 


5.3 
4.1 


1.3 
1.1 


1 1 

l.X 
0.1 


1 nn A 

100.0 


3 sheetmetal workers 
mechanics 


male 
female 


1959 
1918 


7.2 
8.9 


10.5 
10.2 


75.5 
76.2 


4.3 
3.3 


1.1 

LO 


1.4 
0.4 


100.0 
100,0 


4 sales clerks, 
machinists 


male 
female 


977 
933 


6.3 
6.6 


10.0 
8.5 


74.2 
80.0 


5.9 
3.5 


1 t 

1.0 

1,3 


0.1 


100.0 


5 printing workers, 
electricians 


male 
female 


2703 
2508 


7.2 
8.4 


8.8 
10.3 


77.2 
78.7 


3.1 
1.4 


1.9 
0.8 


1.7 
0.4 


99.9 
100.0 


6 dental technicians 
embalmers 


male 
female 


2457 
2360 


6.8 

8.2 


9.4 
9.4 


77.7 
78.9 


5.0 
2.0 


1.2 
1.3 


1.9 
0.2 


100.0 
100.0 


7 musicians, 
athletes 


male 
female 


885 
884 


6.8 
7.1 


10.1 
9.7 


75.9 
80.9 


2.3 
1.0 


1.7 
0.6 


3.3 
0.7 


100.1 
100.0 


8 clergymen, 
librarians 


male 
female 


1465 
1338 


7.9 
9.7 


10.0 
9.6 


76.8 
79.1 


1.9 
0.6 


1.5 

0.6 


1.8 

0.3 


99.9 

99.9 


9 accountants, 
engineers lawyers 


male 
female 


2715 
2617 


9.2 
9.2 


10.6 

?.9 


77.0 
79.4 


0.9 
0.6 


0.8 
0.8 


1,5 
0.3 


100.0 
100.2 


10 retired, Workman's 
Coinpensation 


male 
female 


189 
192 


1.6 
1.6 


6.3 
2.6 


78.3 
78.6 


10-. 6 
14.6 


2.1 
2.1 


1.1 
0,5 


100,0 
100.0 
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TABLE 24 
Continued 



CLASSES ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 



PERCENTAGES 
PROGRAMME SPECIAL CLASS 

Grade Total 



orniPATioN 


SEX 


N 


Tr IfinH 


tir. MuQ 




A 
n 


D 
0 




Per Cent 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 






11 Welfare, mother's 


male 


45 


11.1 


4.4 


60.0 


11.1 


4.4 


8.9 


99.9 


allowance 


female 


59 


16.9 


16.9 


54.2 


3.4 


6.8 


1.7 


.99.9 


12 University student, 


mak 


232 


15.1 


21.6 


60.8 


0.9 


0.0 


1-7 


100.1 


Adult training 


female 


236 


12.3 


18.2 


66.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.3 


99.9 


13 unemployed 


male 


1197 


3.8 


5.8 


75.9 


11.2 


2.0 


1.3 


100.0 




female 


1129 


5.5 


6.0 


79.3 


8.1 


1.1 


0.0 


100.0 


14 housewife 


male 


1462 


9.4 


12.4 


62.0 


11.5 


2.9 


i- 


100.0 




female 


1497 


8.6 


9.7 


72.5 


7.6 


1.3 


0.4 


100,1 


16 **group home 


male 


45 


0.0 


2.2 


80.0 


11.1 


4.4 


2.2 


99.9 


head 


feinale 


30 


0.0 


0.0 


73.3 


20.0 


6.7 


0.0 


100.0 


TOTE 




58408 


4440 


5536 


44794 


2408 


730 


500 


100.0 



* See table 15 footnotes 

** category 15 contained only 3 students. 
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Of these students 46.6% previously attended Toronto schools and 
53.4% came from schools outside of Toronto. 
Languages 

The majority of the students were bom in Canada and spoke English 
as their first language. 

1) Bom in Canada^ English first language 70.8% 

2) Bom in Canada^ English not first Icinguage 14.6% 

3) Not bom in Canada, English first Icinguage 6.2% 

4) Not bom in Canada, English not first language 7.3% 

Of those students who were bom in Canada, but are not English-speaking, 
26.9% speak French and 23.1% speak German. Students who were not bom in Canada 
and who are not English-speaking are not significantly represented in any one 
language group . 
Sex of Students 

In every category, there were more males than females. Of the students 
who were in the "emotional*' institutions, 76.8% were male. Group homes also 
had a high representation of males, having 75.3%. Youthdale reported 69.2% males, 
hospitals 59.;;% and detention homes 53.8%. 
Age of Arrival 

There is no for age of arrival, given the small niamber of 

students bom outside of Can la. 
Ages of Students (as of May 1 ^975) 

The ages of the stu^: ints varied according to the individual institutions 

In the group homes, 45.7% of the students were aged 14-16. In the 
detention home, all of the students were between 13 - 15 years of age. Similarily 
in Youthdale, all students wer^ between 11 - 15 years of age. 

It is easier to examine the ages of tlfe students in hospitals and 
"emotional" institutions tiirough reference to the following chart. 

83 
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Hospitals Emotional 

8 and iinder 27.9% 14.3% 

9-12 36.1% 23.2% 

13 - 16 24.6% 46.4% 

Levels of High School 

Of the five institutions involved, few reported students at the 

high school level - 

Youthdale 15.4% - in high school 

Hospitals 18.0% 
Emotional 39.3% 
Group home '8.6% 
Detention home 80.0% 

In the group home, 52.9% of the students were in levels 1, 2, 3 or a 
combination of 2 and 3. In the "emotional" institutions, 68.2% were in levels 
3, 4 or 5. None of the other institutions reported any distinct trends at any 
of the levels. 
Parents' Jobs 

In four of the five institutions (they being the detention home, 

hospitals, "emotional" iru: ^itutions cind group homes) approximately 1/4 of the 

fathers had jobs in category 2. 

Detention Home 23.1% 
Hospitals 25.4% 
Emotional 26.8% 

Group :iomes . . 28.6% 

No other categories had significant representation. 

One interesting finding refers to the single parent household. Amost 
all these institutions, with the exception of the hospitals, reported approximately 
1/3 of their families to be of a single parent status. Youthdale, in fact, 
reported over 1/2. 
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Hospitals 


18. 


2% 


Detention home 


30. 


8% 


Group home 


31. 


4% 


Emotional 


32. 


1% 


Youth dale 


69. 


2% 



(N.B. It should be kept in mind that the total number of students in Youthdale 
and the detention home are very small.) 
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Table 19 - Level of Study Recorded by Secondary School Students 
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TABLE 19 

LEVEL OF STUDY RECORDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Recorded levels collapsed into five codes) 



LEVEL RECORDED NO. OF STUDENTS CODED LEVEL* NO. OF STUDENTS 
BY STUDEIIT 

1, 1 and 2 174 1 174 

2 998 2 1049 

2 and 3 51 

3 3282 3 3314 

3 and 4 32 

4 6945 4 7113 

4 and 5 168 

5 16907 5 18420 

5 and 6, 6 1513 

TOTAL 3007C 30070 



* These five codes used in tables in text. 
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APPENDIX F 
Sex Distributir 



(Tables 20 - 2i>. 



Table 20 - Classes Attended by Elementary School Students 

Table 21 - Level of Study Attended by Secondary School Students 

Table 22 - Level of Study attended by Secondary School Students 
Not Born in Canada for Whom English Mother Tongue 
(categorized by age on arrival) 

Table 23 - Level of Study Attended by Secondary School Students 
Not Born in Canada for Whom English SQcc Mother 
Tongue (categorized by age on arrival) 

Table 24 - Classes Attended by Elementary School Students 
(categorized by occupation of household head) 

Table 25 - Level of Study Attended by Secondary School Students 
(categorized by occupation of household head) 
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TABLE 20 

CLASSES ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to whether or not bom in Canada 
and whether or not English was mother tongue, and by sex) 



Student 

Background 

Code* 



N 



1975 



1970 



PERCENTAGES 



Grade 1-8** 
1975 1970 



Special Class 
A B C*** 



1975 1970 1975 1970 1975 



1-Male 
1-Femal.e 



12333 17109 
11532 16140 



87.9 92.5 6,9 5.2 2.2 2.3 3.0 

92.8 95.2 5.1 3.7 1.6 1.1 0.5 



2-Male 
2-Feinale 



6006 7081 
6021 6932 



93.8 94.1 4.0 3.4 1.5 2.5 0.7 

95.9 96.3 2.8 1.8 1.2 1.9 0.1 



3-Male 
3-Female 



2186 1564 
2109 1480 



93.1 
95.9 



94.2 
96.8 



4.4 4.3 1.5 1.5 



1.0 



3.2 2.4 0.7 0.8 0.2 



4-Male 
4- Female 



5114 5628 
4760 5340 



93.2 92.7 5.6 6.2 1.0 1,1 0.3 

95.0 95.5 4.2 3.6 0.7 0.9 0.1 



TOTAL 



50061^ 61412^ 



92.5 94.2 



5.0 4.1 1.5 1.7 



1.0 



* See page 23 for cav-^/^ c .^ description 

** Includes ungraded ca^sc^sas; does not include Kindergarten and Special English 
Class. 

*** In 1970, Special Class "B" included **C'\ - 

a Missing observations = 1209 (includes students in special English classes) . 
b No information for 138 students. 
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TABLE 21 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECX)^TDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Categorized as to whether or noL bom in Canada, whether 
or not English mother tongue r and by sex) 







SECONDARY 


S C H 0 0 


L L E V E 


** 

L 


TOTAL 


Code * 


M 


1 and 2 


3 


4 


5 


Per Cent 






% 


• % 


% 


% 




1-Malc 


6802 


5.9 


13.1 


23.9 


57.2 


100.1 


l-Female 


6257 


3 . 3 


11 . 6 


21 4 


6*^ 7 


100 • 0 


^— Maie 




0 9 


o . o 




oD . y 


±uu . u 


2-Feniale 


3347 


1.9 


t ,7 


22.2 


69.1 


99.9 


3-Male 


1103 


6.2 


13.2 


18.4 


62.1 


99.9 


3-Female 


1093 


3.4 


10.2 


19.2 


67.2 


100.0 


4-Male 


4244 


4.5 


11.3 


26,9 


57.3 


100.0 


4-Feinale 


3677 


4.9 


11.6 


27.9 


55.6 


100.0 


TOTAL PER CENT 


4.1 


11.0 


23.7 


61.3 


100.1 


TOTAL 


30079^ 


1223 


3314 


7113 


18420 




* Bee text 


for code 


desctiption* 











** See Appendix E . 
a No information for 936 students. 
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TABLE 22 

LEVEL OF STUDY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
NOT BORN IN CANADA FOR WHOM ENGLISH WAS THE MOTHER TONGUE 
(categorized by age on arrival and sex) 



Age on 




S 


E C 0 N D 


A R Y S C 


H 0 0 L 


LEVEL 


* Total 


Arrival 


N 


1 


and 2 


3 


4 


5 


Per Cent 








% 




% 


% 




1-6 Male 


271 




4.1 


5.9 


22.5 


67.5 


100.0 


1-6 Female 


249 




1.2 


5.6 


24.5 


68.7 


100.0 


7-11 Male 


267 




6.7 


15.0 


22.5 


55.8 


100.0 


7-11 Feir.ale 


267 




1.5 


10.1 


23.6 


64.8 


100.0 


12-15 Male 


335 




9.9 


19.1 


18.8 


52.2 


100.0 


12-15 Female 


374 




6.6 


16.6 


17.1 


59.6 


99.9 


16 + over (M) 


185 




3.7 


14.1 


10.3 


71.9 


100.0 


16 + over (F) 


174 




2.9 


5,2 


12.6 


79.3 


100.0 


TOTAL PER CENT 
TOTAL No. 


2122^ 




5.0 

106 


12.2 

258 


19.5 
413 


63.4 
1345 


100.1 



* See Appendix E. 

^ No information for 21 students 
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TABLE 23 



Age on 
Arrival 



6 Male 
6 Female 



LEVEL OF STODY ATTENDED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(categorized by sex, age on arrival, and not 
bom in Canada, English not mother tongue) 



1242 
1166 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL* Total 
N -L arAg J ^ o p^^ cent 



1 arxd 2 
% 



3.2 
3.8 



3 
% 



11.6 
10.1 



4 

% 



33.1 
34.0 



52.1 
52.1 



100 .0 
100 .0 



7 
7 



11 Male 
11 Female 



1383 
1251 



6.5 
7.2 



16.5 
15.3 



30.9 
32.5 



46.1 
45.0 



100 .0 
100 .0 



12 - 15 Male 920 
12 - 15 Female V^"- 



6.1 
6.1 



11.2 
14.0 



27.2 
22 . 3 



55.5 
57,6 



100 .0 
IDO .0 



16 + over (M) 
16 + over (F) 



556 



372 



U.8 
0.0 



0.7 
1.3 



9.5 
12.4 



89.0 
86.3 



100 .0 
''OO.O 



TOTAL PER CENT 
TOTAL NO. 



7681 



4.8 

372 



11.8 
904 



28.2 

2167 



55.2 
4238 



100 .0 



* See Appendix E 

^ No information for 72 students 
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TABLE 24 



CLASS^-S hmim by liLEMEKTARV SCHOOL STUDENTF 
(categori:'f i by occupacion cf head of household and sex) 











P E R C 
PROGRAMME 


E N 


T A 


G E S 
SPECIAL CLASS 




OCCUPATION 


SEX 


N 


Jr. Rind Sr. Rind 


Grade 
1-8 

% 


A 


B 

% 


C 
% 


Total 
Per Cent 


2 labourers, 
taxi drivers 


male 
female 


13539 
12832 


7.4 
7.2 


9.1 
9.3 


75.8 
78.2 




1.3 
1.1 


1.1 
0.1 


100.0 
100.0 


3 sheetmetal workers 
mechanics 


male 
female 


1959 
1918 


7.2 
8.9 


10.5 
10.2 


75.5 
76.2 




1.1 

1.0 


1.4 
0.4 


100.0 
iOO.O 


4 sales clerks, 
machinists 


male 
female 


977 
933 


6.3 

6.6 


10.0 
8.5 


74.2 
80.0 




1.6 
1.3 


1.8 
0.1 


99.8 
100.0 


5 printing workers, 
electricians 


male 
female 


2703 
2508 


7.2 
8.4 


8.8 
10.3 


77.2 
78.7 




1.9 
0.8 


1.7 
0.4 


99.9 
100.0 


6 dental technicians 
embalmers 


male 
female 


2457 
2360 


6.8 
8.2 


9.4 
9.4 


77.7 
78.9 


5.0 
2.0 


1.2 
1.3 


1.9 
0.2 


1 Aft A 

100.0 
100.0 


7 musicians, 
atHetes 


male 
female 


885 
884 


6.8 
7.1 


10.1 
9.7 


75.9 
80.9 


2.3 
1.0 


1.7 

0.6 


3.3 
0.7 


100.1 
100.0 


8 clergymen, 
librarians 


male 
female 


1465 
1338 


7.9 
9.7 


10.0 
9.6 


76.8 
79.1 


1.9 
0.6 


1.5 

G.6 


1.8 
0.3 


99.9 
99.9 


9 accountants, 
engineers lawyers 


male 
female 


2715 
2617 


9.2 
9.2 


10.6 
?.9 


77.0 
79.4 


0.9 
0.6 


0.8 
0.8 


1.5 
0.3 


100.0 
100.2 


10 retired, Workman's 
Compensation 


male 
female 


189 
192 


1.6 
1.6 


6.3 
2.6 


78.3 
78.6 


10. 6 
14.6 


2.1 
2.1 


1.1 
0.5 


100.0 
100.0 



0) 
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TABLE 24 
Continued 



CLASSES ATTENDED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 



PERCENTAGES 
PROGRAMME SPECIAL CLASS 

Grade Total 



OCCUPATION 


SEX 


N 


Jii Kind 

% 


Sr. Kind 

1 


1-8 

% 


A 
% 


J 

% 


c 

% 




11 Welfare, mother's 


male 


45 


11.1 


4.4 


60.0 


11.1 


4.4 


8.9 


99.9 


allowance 


female 


59 


16.9 


16.9 


54.2 


3.4 


6.8 


1.7 


.99.9 


12 University student, 


male 


232 


15.1 


21.6 


60.8 


0.9 


0.0 


1-7 


100.1 


Adult training 


feinale 


236 


12.3 


18.2 


66.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.3 


99.9 


13 unemployed 


male 


1197 


3.8 


5.8 


75.9 


11.2 


2.0 


1.3 


100.0 




female 


1129 


5.5 


6.0 


79.3 


8.1 


1.1 


0.0 


100.0 


14 housewife 


male 


1462 


9.4 


12.4 


62.0 


11.5 


2,9 


i. 


100.0 




female 


1497 


8.6 


9.7 


72.5 


7.6 


1.3 


0.4 


100,1 


16 **group home 


male 


45 


0.0 


2.2 


80.0 


11.1 


4.4 


2.2 


99.9 


head 


feiaale 


30 


0.0 


0.0 


73.3 


20.0 


6.7 


0.0 


100.0 


TOTAL 




58408 


4440 


5536 


44794 


2408 


730 


500 


100.0 



* See table 15 footnotes 

** category 15 contained only 3 students. 
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TABLE 25 

LEVEL OP STUDY TAKEN BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(categorized by occupation of household head and sex) 



SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

OCCUPATION SEX N 1 2 3 4 5 Total 

% % % % % Per Cent 



2 


labourers , truck drivers 


male 


6273 


1. 


0 


4 


.5 


14 - 


4 


30 


. 6 


49 . 


c 
D 


100 


. 1 




poi Tiei-S 


xeiucLxe 


«^ X 


X • 


0 


3 


.4 


13. 


2 


30 


.8 


51. 


6 






3 


bartenders , sheetmetal 


male 


870 


0. 


6 


4 


.4 


13. 


2 


28 


. 3 


53. 


/- 

D 


100 


. 1 




worKers # repaxrnien 


-rn a T o 

XcIUclXc 


7R4 


n 






9 
• ^ 


7 


o 


96 


Q 


69 




X w W 


.0 


4 


sales clerks, jewellers, 


male 


511 


0, 


0 


4 


. 7 


11. 


2 


25 


.2 


58. 


9 


100 


.0 




stationary engineers , machinists 


female 




n 






• o 


Ci 

o . 


c 
D 


1 Q 
X^ 




6Q 




1 nn 

xUU 


n 


5 


pressmen, printing workers , 


male 


1763 


0. 


3 


2 


.1 


8. 


9 


27 


.0 


61. 


7 


100 


.0 




eloctiricians , ineinbers of armed forces 


remaxe 




u • 




T 

X 


c 
• D 


n 
1 . 
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^ X 


7 


69. 


3 


1 nn 

X w w 


0 


6 


actors, tool and diemaker 


male 


1518 


0. 


2 


1 


.5 


6. 


4 


16 


.5 


75. 


4 


100 


.0 




medical and dental technician 


female 


T >1 Q T 


u . 




X 




c 

D • 


U 


X / 


. J 


76. 


2 


1 nn 

xUU 


n 


7 


musicians , stenographers 


male 


459 


0. 


0 


1 


.3 


6. 


8 


12 


.4 


79. 


5 


100 


.0 




athletes 


female 




U • 


U 


U 


• Z, 


J. 


o 
o 


1 A 

X4 


c 
. O 


81. 


4 


QQ 


Q 


8 


clergymen, various ownerr and 


male 


720 


0. 


0 


0 


.6 


3. 


5 


12 


.5 


83. 


5 


100 


.0 




managers, insurance salesmen 


female 


/ jD 


u • 


U 


u 


Q 
• O 


X . 


c 
D 


Q 
O 


. Z 


89. 


5 


1 nn 

X w 


n 


9 


teachers, professional engineers. 


male 


1198 


0, 


0 


1 


.1 


2. 


3 


7 


.6 


89. 


0 


100 


.0 




physicians, computer programmers 


female 




n 
u • 


u 


n 


• c 


X . 


D 


O 


. X 


91. 


7 


1 nn 

X W 


n 


10 


pensioner, retired, workmen's 


male 


•3 C >1 


0 . 








11. 


c\ 

y 


21 


.2 


63. 


3 


1 nn 
XUU 


. .L 




compensation, disabled or ill 


female 


330 


0. 


3 


3 


.6 


14. 


8 


22 


.4 


58. 


8 


99 


.9 


Xx 


wexxare, inoT-iicr o cixxuwciii^c 


iiiaxc 


30 


3. 


3 


26 


. 7 


26 . 


7 


16 


. 7 


26. 


7 


100 


.1 






female 


33 


0. 


0 


21 


.2 


36. 


4 


24 


.2 


18.2 


100 


.0 


12 


adult training or retraining 


male 


69 


0. 


0 


2 


.9 


1. 


4 


13 


.0 


82. 


6 


99 


.9 






female 


63 


0. 


0 


1 


.6 


6. 


3 


7 


.9 


84. 


1 


99 


• 9 


13 


unemployed 


male 


380 


1. 


8 


11 


.3 


18. 


2 


25 


.5 


43. 


2 


100 


.0 






female 


382 


0. 


5 


7 


.3 


24. 


1 


27 


.2 


40. 


8 


99 


.9 


14 


mother only, housewife 


male 


617 


0- 


6 


12 


.5 


20. 


6 


27 


.9 


38. 


4 


100 


.0 






female 


669 


0. 


4 


8 


.5 


22. 


9 


23 


.5 


44. 


7 


100 


.0 


15 


respondent on his/her own 


male 


78 


0. 


0 


5 


.1 


2. 


6 


19 


.2 


73. 


1 


100 


.0 






female 


63 


0. 


0 


3 


.2 


6. 


3 


31 


.7 


58. 


7 


. 99 


.9 


16 


group home head 


male 


56 


0- 


0 


26 


.8 


32. 


1 


16 


.1 


25. 


0 


100 


.0 






female 


50 


4. 


0 


18 


.0 


38. 


0 


16 


.0 


24. 


0 


100 


.0 




TOTAL 




28583^ 


0. 


,6 


3 


.4 


10. 


7 


23 


.8 


61. 


5 


100 


.0 



No of missing observations = 2432. 
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APPENDIX G 
(Tables 26 - 28 and Map) 

Table 26 - Province/Country of Birth of Students for Six School 
Areas in Toronto 

Table 27 - Mother Tongue of Students for Six School Areas in 
Toronto (includes those learning English first as 
well as those learning English and another language 
at the same time) 

Table 28 - Socio-economic Codes for Household Head 

Map of the Six School Areas 



9 



98 
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TABLE 26 



PPDVINCE/COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 



PROVINCE/COUNTRY _ 
OF BIRTH 1 



Ontario 



9727 
61.9 



7737 
57.5 



7382 
51.1 



10631 
67,2 



13046 
74.6 



12453 
78.9 



TOTAL 
Elem. Sec. 



41860 19116 



Quebec 



120 
0.8 



76 
D*6 



63 
0.4 



170 
1.1 



121 
0.7 



447 
2.8 



640 



357 



Nova Scotia 



112 
0.7 



83 
0.6 



72 
0,5 



216 
1.4 



161 
0.9 



71 
0.5 



470 



245 



Newfoundland 



53 
0.3 



57 
0-4 



31 
0.2 



127 
0.8 



127 
0.7 



38 
0.2 



328 



105 



British Columbia 39 41 46 75 49 137 

0.2 D.3 0.3 0.5 0.3 0.9 



236 



151 



New Brunswick 



52 
0. 3 



35 
0.3 



29 
0.2 



127 
0.8 



95 
0.5 



38 
0.2 



244 



132 



Alberta 



29 
0.2 



18 
0.1 



37 
0.3 



54 
0.3 



37 
0.2 



108 
0.7 



147 



136 



Manitoba 



34 
0.2 



25 
0.2 



18 
0.1 



40 
0.3 



30 
0.2 



80 
0.5 



143 



84 



Saskatchewan 



9 

0.1 



10 
0.1 



17 
0.1 



24 
0.2 



18 
0.1 



37 
0.2 



68 



47 



Prince Edward Is. 13 9 11 29 18 5 

0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.0 



53 



32 



Yukon, N.W.T. 



2 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



CANADA (sub-total) 10190 



8093 



7706 



11495 



13706 



13414 



44195 20409 



Portugal 
Italy 
Hong Kong 



ERLC 



1654 
10.5 

443 
2.8 

182 
1.2 



1130 
8.4 

918 
6.8 

108 
0.8 



2284 
15.8 

1141 
7.9 

772 
5.3 



166 
1.0 

95 
0.6 

865 
5.5 



99 



124 
0.7 

508 
2.9 

445 
2.5 



22 
0.1 

41 
0.3 

156 
1.0 



3571 1815 



1047 2099 



1345 1183 
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PROVINCE/COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF STTJDENT? 

IN SIX AREAS . 
(continued) . 



PROVINCE/COUNTRY 






A R 


E A 






T 0 


T A L 


•I 

X 






A 


c: 
D 


D 










932 


364 


431 


263 


96 


1778 


675 




2.3 


6.9 


2.5 


2.7 


1.5 


0.6 








129 


374 


262 


584 


629 


68 


1455 


591 




0.8 


2.8 


1.8 


3.7 


3.6 


0.4 






s 


249 


212 


111 


223 


240 


414 


1035 


414 




1.6 


1.6 


0.8 


1.4 


1.4 


2.6 






irxnxaaa c>c lODago 


± o ^ 


225 


256 


266 


175 


55 


765 


401 




1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.0 


0.3 






Unxted states 






59 


121 


81 


578 


739 


271 




0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


0.5 


3.7 






Guyeaia or British 




J. J J. 


J- -L rt 


232 


129 


31 


6^9 

\J J £t 


207 


Guiana 


1.3 


1.0 


0.8 


1.5 


0.7 


0.2 






India & Ceylon 


1/1/1 


9nn 
zuu 


1 1 n 


1 RQ 


133 


47 




1 70 




0.9 


1.5 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


0.3 






Yugoslavia 


9 "^Q 


1 9d 


58 


89 


175 


V 39 


457 


267 




1.5 


0.9 


0.4 


0.6 


1.0 


0.2 






Missing Data 




fid 


129 


115 


171 


52 


252 


387 




0.7 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


0.3 






Poland 




47 


37 


13 


16 


12 


160 


305 




2.2 


0.3 


0,3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 






Peru & Ecuador 


8 3 


87 


199 


11 


12 


23 


347 


68 




0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


0.1 


0,1 


0.1 






Philippines 


izb 


ib 




± J J 




1 9 


ZD J 






0.8 


0.1 


0.2 


0.8 


0.2 


0.1 






Korea 


71 


48 


64 


77 


30 


34 


245 


79 




0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 






Germany 


88 


35 


36 


38 


57 


35 


206 


83 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 






Scotland 


48 


12 


17 


31 


102 


61 


156 


115 




0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 








100 
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PROVINCE/COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(continued) 



PROVINCE/COUNTRY 
OF BIRTH 



TOTAL 
Elem. Sec. 



40 
0.3 



41 
0.3 



64 
0.4 



11 
0.1 



11 
0.1 



24 

0.2 



131 60 



Coliambia & 
Venezuela 



19 
0.1 



38 
0.3 



78 
0.5 



6 

0.0 



20 
0.1 



26 
0.2 



138 49 



Brazil 



37 
0.2 



35 
0.3 



76 
0.5 



7 

0,0 



13 
0.1 



108 69 



Taiwan & Formosa 



31 
0.2 



9 

0.1 



33 
0.2 



56 
0.4 



18 
0.1 



15 
0.1 



113 49 



Australia 



28 
0.2 



14 
0.1 



11 
0.1 



21 
0.1 



32 
0.2 



41 
0.3 



114 33 



Tanzania 



19 
0.1 



53 
0.4 



5 

0.0 



42 
0.3 



11 
0.1 



17 
0.1 



92 55 



Argentina 



36 
0.2 



40 
0.3 



42 
0.3 



9 

0.1 



11 
0,1 



6 

0.0 



84 60 



Barbados 



43 
0.3 



26 
0.2 



30 
0.2 



27 
0.2 



13 
0.1 



4 

0„0 



92 51 



Cyprus 



5 

0.0 



18 
0.1 



4 

0.0 



46 
0.3 



63 
0.4 



2 

0.0 



99 39 



Pakistan & 
Bangladesh 



26 
0.2 



24 
0.2 



16 
0.1 



39 
0.2 



21 
0.1 



11 
0.1 



112 25 



Africa 



19 
0.1 



31 
0.2 



15 
0.1 



24 
0.2 



10 
0.1 



36 
0.2 



105 30 



St. Kitts, St. 22 21 22 37 14 2 

Lucia & St. Vincent 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.0 



79 39 



Czechoslovakia 



57 
0.4 



7 

0.1 



13 
0.1 



9 

0.1 



6 

0.0 



24 
0.2 



63 53 



•Malta 



91 
0.6 



7 

0.1 



9 

0.1 



2 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



35 76 



Ireland 



17 
0.1 



8 

0.1 



4 

0.0 



24 
0.2 



24 
0.1 



26 
0.2 



54 49 



ERLC 
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PROVINCE/COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF STHDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(continued) 



>ROVINCE/COUNTRY _ 
OF BIRTH 1 



A 



TOTAL 



Scandinavia 



Japan 



5pain 



6 

0.0 

26 
0.2 

11 
0.1 



Benelux (Belgium^ 12 
^Jetherlands , Luxembourg) . 1 



West Indies 
Chile 

South Africa 

Htingary 

Uganda 

Granada 

Uruguay 

Burma 



Unclassified 
(South America) 

Switzerland 



Soviet Union 



13 

oa 

13 
0.1 

9 

0.1 

7 

0.0 

23 
0.1 

11 
0.1 

8 

0.1 

2 

0.0 

10 
0.1 

12 
0.1 

14 
0.1 



8 

0.1 
3 

0.0 

29 
0.2 

10 
0.1 

11 
0.1 

12 
0.1 

8 

0.1 

11 
0.1 

14 
0.1 

20 
0.1 

12 
0.1 

1 

0.0 

10 
0-1 

13 
0.1 

9 

0.1 



4 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

27 
0.2 

20 
0.1 

12 
0.1 

13 
0.1 

4 

0.0 

22 
0.2 

7 

0.0 
7 

0.0 

13 
0.1 

17 

oa 

8 

oa 

7 

0.0 
4 

0.0 



21 
0.1 

13 
0.1 

7 

0.0 

8 

0.1 

21 
0.1 

3 

0.0 
11 

oa 

11 
oa 

9 

0.1 
6 

0.0 
5 

0.0 

19 
0.1 

6 

0.0 

1 

0.0 

5 

0.0 



27 
0.2 

13 
0.1 

5 

0.0 

10 
O.J. 

14 

oa 
11 

0.1 

7 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

6 

0.0 

5 

0.0 
2 

0.0 

5 

0.0 
6 

0.0 

2 

0.0 
9 

0.1 



28 
0.2 

22 
0.1 

3 

0.0 

20 
0.1 

5 

0.0 

21 
0.1 

32 
0.2 

12 
0.1 

2 

0.0 
2 

0.0 
8 

0.1 
4 

0.0 
6 

0.0 

11 

0.1 
4 

0.0 



Elem. 



Sec. 



62 



63 



62 



39 



50 



61 



48 



28 



35 



24 



.38 



33 



35 



31 



24 



32 



19 



20 



41 



26 



12 



23 



40 



36 



27 



10 



15 



11 



15 



21 



ERLC 
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PROVINCE/COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(continued) 



PROVINCE/COUNTRY 
OF BIRTH 



TOTAL 
Elem, Sec- 



Austria 



• Malaya 



Kenya 



Turkey 



Israel 



Egypt 



Antigua 



Indonesia 



Unclassified 
(Europe) 

i 

Guatemala 



Mexico 



Morocco 



Unclassified 



7 6 12 6 9 5 14 31 

0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 0,0 

10 1 8 9 3 11 21 21 

0.1 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.0 0,1 

2 8 3 12 3 13 24 17 
0,0 0.1 0,0 0.1 0,0 0.1 

3 7 6 12 4 7 21 18 
0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 0,0 0,0 

6 2 3 3 - 22 20 16 

0,0 0.0 0.0 0,0 - 0,1 

16 4 3 7 1 4 18 17 

0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0,0 



Fiji 1 4 3 20 6 - 21 13 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0,1 0,0 



4 5 2 10 3 7 13 18 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0,0 0.0 

4 1 7 7 6 6 11 20 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



Rumania 3 3 2 7 2 11 15 13 

0,0 0.0 0.0 0..0 0.0 0,1 



7 5 7 2 3 3 12 15 

0,0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

1 12 12 - 2 2 24 3 

0.0 0.1 0.1 - 0.0 0.0 

1- 7 84 4 17 7 

0.0 - 0,0 0.1 0.0 0.0 

1 - ^ 2-21 9 15 

0.0 - - 0.0 - 0,1 

415643 18 5 



(Australia) 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0,0 

o 103 

RRIC 
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PROVINCE/COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(continued) 



PROVINCE/COUNTRY 
OF BIRTH 



AREA 



TOTAL 
Elem. Sec, 



Honduras 



4 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



8 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



13 



New Zealand 



2 

0.0 



0.1 
0.0 



11 

0.1 



12 



Cuba 



7 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



5 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



Bahamas 



3 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



1 

n.O 



1 

0.0 



3 

0.0 



5 

0.0 



14 



Wales 



1 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



5 

0.0 



5 

0.0 



11 



East Africa 



4 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



Central America 
Republic 



3 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



Syria 



1 

0.0 



8 

0.1 



Iran 



1 

0.0 



5 

0.0 



Jordan 



2 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



Paraguay 
Rhodesia 



2 

0.0 



3 

0.0 

1 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



Vietnam 



1 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



1 

0.0 



Laos & Cambodia 



2 

0.0 



Unclassified 
(Australasia) 



2 

0.0 



ERLC 
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^PROVINCE/COUNTRY OF bXRTH OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(contintied) 



PROV INC E /C OUN TRY 
OF BIRTH 






ARE A 






A 0 


TAJ-* 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


— 
6 


Elem. 


Sec. 


Haiti & 






1 1 








2 


Dominican Repiablic 






0.0 0,0 










Bolivia 


1 


1 


— ^ 






2 








0.0 


— ^ 










Mart in que 






1 






1 










0.0 











Nicaragua - - 1 

0.0 



GRAND TOTAL ** 15724 13444 14446 l58l9 17493 15777 61694 31009 

TOTAL PER CENT 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOO.Q 100.0 100.0 ' 100.0 100.0 



For each country , the first row indicates the nigg faer of students while the second 
row indicates the percentage for students • 



105 

o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 2 7 

MOTHER TONGUE OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 



MOTHER TONGUE 



TOTAL 



Elem. 



Sec. 



English 



6661* 
42.4 



5158 
38.4 



3421 
23.7 



9667 
61.1 



11719 
67.0 



12743 
80.8 



33876 



15493 



Italian 



1127 
7.2 



3230 
24.0 



3404 
23.6 



268 
1.7 



1269 
7.3 



222 
1.4 



4920 



4600 



Portugese 



2247 
14.3 



1441 
10.7 



3080 
21. 3 



212 
1.3 



188 
1.1 



59 
0.4 



5184 



2043 



Greek 



522 
3.3 



1243 
9.2 



811 
5.6 



1741 
11.0 



1459 
8.3 



441 
2.8 



5222 



995 



Ch inese 



429 
2.7 



273 
2.0 



1924 
13.3 



1961 
12.4 



739 
4.2 



468 
3.0 



3838 



1956 



Polish 



1138 
7.2 



130 
1.0 



85 
0.6 



34 
0.2 



48 
0.3 



41 
0.3 



753 



723 



French 



167 
1.1 



142 
1.1 



110 
0.8 



262 
1.7 



280 
1.6 



357 
2.3 



674 



644 



Ukrainian 



801 
5.1 



183 
1.4 



144 
1.0 



33 
0.2 



38 
0.2 



49 
0.3 



621 



627 



Spanish 



211 
1.3 



280 
2.1 



407 
2.8 



100 
0.6 



93 
0.5 



147 
0.9 



931 



307 



German 



394 
2.5 



117 
0.9 



89 
0.6 



114 
0.7 



244 
1.4 



219 
1.4 



646 



5 31 



Mi.s5ing Data 



304 
1.9 



132 
1.9 



198 
1.0 



189 
1.4 



239 
1.2 



80 
1.4 



517 
0.5 



625 



Serbo-Croatian 



301 
1.9 



198 
1.5 



94 
0.7 



121 
0.8 



171 
1.0 



56 
0.4 



693 



248 



Macedonian 
HiHigarian 



27 
0.2 

60 
0.4 



47 
0.3 

76 
0.6 



7 

0.0 

106 
0.7 



108 
0.7 

56 
0.4 



270 
1.5 

36 
0.2 



46 
0.3 

146 
0.9 



335 



267 



170 



213 



Korean 



72 
0.5 



50 
0.4 



68 
0.5 



80 
0.5 



30 
0.2 



34 
0.2 



257 



77 
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MOTHER T0NC3UB OP STUDKNTS 
in SIX AREAS 
(continued) 



MOTHER T014GUE 



Japanese 
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TOTAL 
Elam. SBC 



IndiAU m 62 35 83 43 13 2')2 32 

0.6 0.5 0.2 - 0.5 0.2 0.1 

C«ntoneaa 15 12 83 64 86 20 106 174 

0.1 0.1 0.6 0.4 3.5 0.1 

Punjabi 33 102 34 44 40 4 217 40 

0.2 0.8 0.2 0.3 0,2 0.0 



52 39 17 55 57 34 184 70 

0.3 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.2 



Hindi 41 66 35 44 35 14 177 58 

0.3 0.5 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.1 

Lithuanian 139 46 16 1 5 9 59 157 

0.9 0.3 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 

Maltese 158 2o 14 3 6 4 93 118 

1.0 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 

-Jamaican Patois 37 57 21 57 22 10 180 ■ 24 

0.2 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.1 .0.1 

Filipino 53 10 16 93 11 15 163 35 

0.3 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.1 0.1 

Estonian 30 11 4 28 36 73 73 109 

0.2 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.2 0.5 

Latvian 51 10 9 26 28 42 68 98 

' 0.3 0.1. 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 

unclassified 46 24 15 25 25 28 113 50 

•> 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 

Croatian 76 41 8 8 8 9 81 69 

0.5 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Russia 54 19 18 7 16 31 78 67 

0.3 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.1 0.2 

Finnish 10 7 4 28 28 59 91 45 

0.1 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.2 0.4 
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MOTHER TONGUE OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(continued) 



MOTHER TONGUE 



' T O T A 
Elem. Sec. 



Czechoslovakian 



60 
0.4 



18 
0.1 



11 
0.1 



9 

0.1 



6 

0,0 



30 
0.2 



86 



48 



Tagalog 



52 
0.3 



7 

0.1 



12 
0.1 



25 
0.2 



10 
0.1 



1 

0.0 



60 



47 



Dutch 



18 
0.0 



10 
0,1 



12 
0.1 



13 
0.1 



27 
0.2 



27 
0.2 



63 



44 



Gujurati 



32 
0.2 



20 
0.1 



6 

0.0 



21 
0.1 



12 
0.1 



6 

0.0 



49 



48 



Urdu 



7 

0.0 



17 
0.1 



10 
0.1 



27 
0.2 



16 
0.1 



9 

0.1 



57 



29 



Serbian 



23 
0.1 



7 

0.1 



5 

0.0 



11 
0.1 



21 
0.1 



9 

0.1 



49 



27 



Hebrew 



1 

0.0 



13 
0.1 



7 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



49 
0.3 



41 



33 



Greek Macedonian 



10 
0.1 



10 
0.1 



2 

0.0 



17 
0.1 



27 
0.2 



5 

0.0 



36 



35 



Pakistani 



11 
0.1 



7 

0.1 



16 
0.1 



16 
0.1 



13 
0.1 



6 

0.0 



63 



Arabic 



19 
0.1 



7 

0.1 



5 

0.0 



14 
0.1 



4 

0.0 



8 

0.1 



38 



19 



Slovak ian 



36 
0.2 



4 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



4 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



6 

0.0 



18 



38 



Indian American 



7 

0.0 



8 

0.1 



5 

0.0 



20 
0.1 



9 

0.1 



6 

0.0 



35 



20 



Swahili 



8 

0.1 



10 
0.1 



13 
0.1 



3 

0.0 



11 
0.1 



22 



23 



Guyanese 



Mandarin 



16 
0.1 

5 

0.0 



5 

0.0 

1 

0.0 



3 

0.0 

19 
0.1 



14 
0.1 

11 
0.1 



7 

0.0 



2 

0.0 



5 

0.0 



43 



23 



20 
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MOTHER TONGUE OF STUDENTS 
IN SIX AREAS 
(continued) 





MOTHER TONGUE 






A R 


E A 






TOT 


A L 




1 


2 


3 




5 




Elem. 


Sec. 


^ - 


Albanian 


24 


4 


4 


2 


6 




33 






0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


OuO 










Turkish 


5 


3 


5 


14 


5 


7 


26 


13 






0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0-1 


0.0 


0.0 








Swedish 


6 


7 


I 


5 


8 


10 


21 


15- , ; ]M 






0.0 


0.1 




0.0 


0.0 


0.1 








Slovenian 


5 


8 


6 


3 


2 


7 


12 


19 >: ]\}^ 






0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 








Rumanian 


1 


7 


2 


7 


2 


11 


19 


11 






0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 








Kachi 




13 




8 


6 


1 


14 


13 








0.1 




0.1 


0.0 


0.0 








Dcuiish 


3 


2 


2 


2 


5 


12 


20 


6 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 








Bulgarian 


3 


2 


2 


6 


4 


8 . 


13 


12 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 








Afrikaans 




2 


3 


3 


3 


13 


11 


13 








0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 








Armenian 


2 


— 


1 


4 


1 


15 


12 


11 






0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 








Burmese 


2 


1 


6 


8 


3 


2 


15 


7 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


• 




J 


Taiwanese 


6 






7 


4 


2 


19 








0.0 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 








West Indian 


4 


3 


3 


5 


3 




16 


2 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 










Austrian 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


1 


8 


10 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 








Yiddish 




2 


3 


3 


1 


8 


6 


11 








0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.1 








Sign Language 


1 


2 




3 


2 


8 


10 


6 






0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.1 
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MOTHER TONGU-^"^ OF STUDENTS 
IN SI/ / REAS 
(eonti: lued) 



MOTHER TONGUE 






A. R 


E A 






T 0 


T A L 


1 


2 


3 




r 


6 


^Xem. 




Norwegian 


2 

0,0 


i 

0.0 






- 


0.1 


13 




Brazilian 


2 

0.0 


4 

0-0 


8 

0.1 


1 

0.0 






13 


2 


Gaelic 








2 

0.0 


2 

0.0 


9 

0.1 


10 


3 


xnQones Juan 


3 

0.0 




3 

0.0 


2 

0.0 


3 

0.0 


1 

0.0 


6 


2 


Egyptian 


3 

0.0 


1 

0.0 


2 

0.0 


2 

0.0 






6 


2 


TOTAL ** 


15724 


13444 


14446 


15819 


17493 


15777 


61695 


31008 


PER CENT 


99.6 


100.3 


99.4 


100.0 - 


99.6 


100.5 


66.6 


33.4 



* For each language the first row indicates the number of students while the 
second row indicates the percentage of students 
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TABLE 28 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CODES FOR HEAD OF HOUSE-HOLD (IN SIX AREAS) 



Category 
Number 








AREA 






Total 




1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1 


No information or unknown 


731 


510 


Di/D 


1(164 


957 


476 


2301 


2130 








J. 0 


4.8 


6.7 


5.5 


3.0 






2 


Labourers, truck drivers, 




.J54 


(icon 




7276 


1616 


27018 


11931 




porters 


4'' ^ 


56.2 


CO c 


/in 0 


41.6 


10.2 






7 

0 




12S9 




790 


991 


1229 


328 


3934 


1676 






8 0 


7 S 


5,5 


6.3 


7.0 


2.1 






4 


Sales clerks, jewellers, 


SS2 


417 


389 


541 


667 


311 


1939 


938 




staxionary engiiieers, 






2.7 


3.4 


3.8 


2.0 








macninisis 


















5 


Pressmen, printing workers, 


1633 


976 


835 


1280 


2335 


1434 


5242 


3251 




eieciTicians^ mcniDers or ine 


in A 




5.8 


8.1 


13,3 

Xv t V 


9,1 








armed forces, clerical 




















occupations 


















D 


Antnr? tnni and HiAn^alcpVc 


1174 


876 


937 


1120 


1525 


2266 


4865 


3034 




medical and dental technicians, 


7.5 


6.5 


b.5 


"7 1 

7,1 


8.7 


14.4 








enibalmers, real estate salesmen 


















7 

/ 


Musicians, stenographers, 


376 


193 


172 


373 


491 


1082 


1777 


910 




athletes 


2.4 


1.4 


1.2 


2.4 


2.8 


6.9 






8 


Clergymen, various owners and 


397 


218 


202 


458 


638 


2367 


2806 


1474 




managers, insurance salesmen, 


2.5 


1.6 


1.4 


2.9 


3.6 


15.0 








librarians 


















9 


Teachers, professional 


671 


382 


273 


614 


728 


5130 


5345 


2453 




engineers, physicians, computer 4.3 


2.8 


1.9 


3.9 


4.2 


32,5 







programmers, air pilots 

...cont'd. 



Number 



TABLE 28 
Continued 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CODES FOR HEAD OF HOUSE-HOLD (IN SIX AREAS) 



CitegOTy rntanATV nocfrintinn — ^ ^ ^ ^ - r :r: 



Category Description 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Elementary 


Secondary 


m 


138 


202 


196 


239 


114 


390 


690 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


.7 






13 


22 


28 


73 


25 


8 


104 


65 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.5 


.1 


.1 






85 


48 


88 


137 


87 


182 


491 


136 


.5 


.4 


.6 


.9 


.5 


l;2 






515 


548 


£.11 

673 






ins 




770 


3.3 


4.1 


4.7 


5.6 


2.5 


.7 






646 


501 


523 


1508 


791 


328 


2994 


1303 


4.1 


3.7 


3.6 


9.5 


4.5 


2.1 






20 


18 


36 


36 


26 


14 


6 


144 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.1 


.1 






12 


31 


12 


73 


44 


13 


75 


110 


.1 




.1 


.5 


.3 


.1 







IC 



11 Welfare, mothers 's allowance 



12 i!I or re-training 



13 Unemployed 



14 Mother only, housewife 



15 Respondent on his/her own 



16 Group home head (e.g., social 
worbr, etc.) 

GRAND TOTAL 15724 13' .4446 15819 17493 15777 61688 31015 

WALPERCEr 100.0 IOC 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



113 



* For each :^gory, the first -dw indicates the nuansa of students while the secona: nuniter indicates 
the percei:3ge. 
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